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AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 3, 1868. 








The Autumnal Fairs. 





As the time is rapidly approaching when our State, 
county and town fairs are to be held, every farmer 
should look over his farm and see what he can bring 
| to the exhibition. In spite of the croakings of indi- 

viduals, who have prophesied these twenty-five years 
Our Home. Our Countcy, end cur Brother Msn. | that our fuirs wl res out, they hen ce ae 
to increase in numbers far beyond the increase of the 
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Agricultural Fairs---1868. 








[We publish below a list of those Agricultural So- 


population. 
no way cana the laboring population enjoy such a day 


They are the farmers’ holiday, and in 


cieties which hold exhibitions this fall, with the time l as at the exhibition of the various products raised on 
and place, so far as they have come to our knowledge. | our farms. 


The list will be kept standing, and we hope the Secre- 
taries of Societies not mentioned below will forward us 
the necessary information, including name of the per- 
son who is to deliver the annual address, that our list 
may be corrected as early as possible, so as to include 
all the Fairs to be holden this season. } 

Srats AGRICULTURAL Soctgty, at Portland, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, September 29th, 30th and Oct. ist 
and 2a. Address by Ilis Excellency Josuoa L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Oxrorp, at South Paris, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

West Oxrorp, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 13th, 14th and 15th. 

WA.po, at Belfast, Tuesday, Wednesday an¢ Thursday, Oct. 
13th, 14th and 15th. 

Kenxepec, at Readfield, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23d 
and 24th. Address by Rev. Parker Jaques of Winthrop. 








Where is our Hope! 


Our article on the Industrial College in No. 87 of 
the present volume of the Farmer, has called forth 
the opinion of several gentlemen who are our own 
friends as well as friends of the institution, upon some | 
of the points presented in the article to which allusion 
has been made. One of these gentlemen writing un-| 
der date of 21st August, after speaking of the article 
in general terms, remarks with much moderation: “I 
thought you made on the whole just about a fair and | 
candid statement of the case.’’ Another gives expres- 
sion to the following: ‘I have no doubt you intended | 
to take an impartial view of the situation,” and then | 
goes on to correct slight errors—such as ‘‘west”’ for | 
‘‘east,’’ &c.,—show us that certain statements ‘‘were | 
wholly uncalled for,” and assure us that ‘‘we and all | 
others have got to learn sometime or other that the | 
best part of Maine for agriculture is east of the Ken- 
nebec’’—a thing we shall be a long time in learning. 
Another admits that our article was fair and honest, | 
but he is ‘‘sorry some things had not been left out, | 
unless they serve as a warning to the Trustees in the 
future.’’ Still another is terribly discouraged and | 
asks with evident signs of panic, ‘‘where is our hope?”’ | 
These letters we presume were not written for publi-| 
cation, and it may not be exactly fair to quote from | 
them to the extent we have without giving the con-| 
necting passages; but they serve our purpose—that 
of showing the diversity of feeling among those most 
interested in the matter. 

A public journal is nothing unless it is truthful and | 

independent; and so far as the management of the) 
FARMER is concerned we have always endeavored to | 
state fucts as they are, and express our convictions 
regarding those facts with honesty, caution and inde- | 
pendence. We have nothing to do with the eyes by | 
which Mr. A. or Capt. B. look at a thing; our ex- 
pressions are as we see it, and we are responsible for 
those expressions. If things are as they are, why en- 
deavor to state them differently, deceiving ourselves 
and all who may also be deceived thereby? In our, 
visit to the institution we went determined to see! 
fairly and jadge honestly, and we did eo. That this 
expression would not meet the approval of many of 
our readers we expected, and we should certainly | 
have been very much disappointed bad not these same | 
gentlemen written to us very much as they have. 
*But,”’ asks one of them, ‘‘where is our hope from | 
this Institution???” We answer there never was more 
hope for it, and from it than there is to-day. There 
is hope in the first place that its management will soon 
be free from local influences, and local influences have 
in this particular instance, we believe, been a great 
source of its ill success. Freed from this, and placed 
in the hands of men who have broader views and an 
interest that embraces every section of the State alike, 
the institution will at once receive the sympathy and 
support of every honest citizen in Maine. There is 
hope too,—never so much hope as now—that men 
who have heretofore stood aloof from its concerns, 
men we ail desire to see connected with the institu-| 
tion in some capacity, may be induced to lend it the | 
strength and support of their strong names and great | 
influence. There is more hope now than ever, that 
the location of the college will not be changed as has 
been intimated, and the sooner the people of the State 
get over this idea the better it will be for them and 
for the institution. It cannot and will not be changed, 
and where it is can be made all it could be made east 
of the Kennebeo—a section that was destined to se- 
cure it. There is hope—never so,much of it as now— 
that the State will assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding suitable buildings, for the college, so that 
whatever funds or donations it may receive may go 
towards its scientific and literary equipments. There | 
is also hope that before the school is opened # Presi- 
dent and a Professor of Chemistry will have been ap- 
pointed, and their services secured. These are all full 
of promise and encouragement,—and we feel certain 
whenever the college shall have attained a success 
equal to that which the State Agricultural College in 
Michjgan now enjoys, as it certainly wili, all its friends 
will look back to these ‘‘uncalled for statements’’ of 
ours, and these expressions they are “‘sorry for,”’ as 
in reality having done a great deal for the success and 
good of the Institution. All institutions of similar 
character in our ofWn country have had these trials 
and difficulties to start with, but they have mastered 
and triumphed over them, as this industrial college of 
ours is sure todo, That it will do it, and that a ca- 
reer of untold usefulness awaits it we have not now, 
nor have weever had the shadow of a doubt. All 
things are working for this end, among them the influ- 
ence of the Marne Farmer which some timid minds 
seem to fear is being exerted in an opposite direction. 
All our interests centre at the same place, and the 
*‘variance’’ other men see is to us only another way 
of reaching the same point, and which will be reached 
we trust as soon by us as by our neighbors. 


The Plum in Maine. 


We learn from different sections of the State, that 
the past winter or spring #0 Severely injured the plum 
trees, that in many cases the trees were completely 
destroyed, while in others, they were so badly injured 
that it was impossible to get scions from them for the 
purpose of grafting. These reports are so universal, 
that a contrary one—one which reports a success in 
this fruit—is rare occurrence. But a correspondent 
informs us that Charles Osborne, of the North Vaseal- 
boro’ Manufacturing Company—who is one of the 
most successful plum-growers in Maine—has sucoeed- 
ed well with his trees the past winter, He has, we 
believe, about forty sorts in cultivation, and we learn 
they have withstood the severe winters well, excepting 
& few that stood on # clayey soil that had not been un- 
derdrained. His and management of this 
mout delicious frait would be of great value to our 
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We wish to make a few suggestions in the matter of 


our fairs. First, our town fairs, Some towns hold a 


fair for one day, and in the evening have an address, 
and reports of committees. This gives a hurried ap- 
pearance to the whole thing, as committees hardly 
have time to make out their reports, which are often 


of great interest. Other towns take two days for the 
Fair. There isan objection to this, in the tendency 
to disorder from the protracted time. 


The best plan 
we have seen is that of holding the session one day, 


and then adjourning one week, when the committees 


make their reports, and the address, with other exer- 
cises, is given intheevening. This makes a delightful 
entertainment, and everything passes off in an orderly 
manner. One of the most important points of interest 
in a town fair, is the selection of a committee who will 
make a full report of all miscellaneous articles. A 
failure of this committee has a most damaging effect 
on the future success of such an exhibition. 

With reference to the county fair, it is an excellent 
plan to make a collection of all the products of the 
farm for the season, and average them in order. The 
effect is very pleasing and instructive. The practice 


| of bringing a big beet and nothing else, which hap- 


pened to grow very large without your knowledge or 
special care, is not the best way to advance the inter- 
ests of agriculture. We are not certain but it would 
be a good plan to give a town prize for that town 
which will present the greatest number of farm pro- 
ducts arranged in order. We wish the whole process 
of plowing, harrowing, furrowing, covering and culti- 
vating the land, could be introduced. It would in- 
duce manufacturers of implements to bring their 
products to the Fair. The introduction of a new cul- 
tivator at a town fair last year, was the means of in- 
troducing a hundred or more into the town the pres- 
ent season. 

The State Fair promises to be one of unusual inter- 
est the present year. The gathering will be very 
large, and we doubt not the display in the different 
departments will be a fine one. Do not fail to attend 
it, if in your power to do so. Many new ideas will be 
gained that will be of future use on the farm. 


Muck as an Absorbent. 








Muck performs at least a two-fold office as a ma- 
nure. When dry, it isa powerful absorbent. Noth- 
ing within the farmer’s reach is so good for that pur- 

It not only absorbs liquid substances, but re- 
tains whatever is valuable with great tenacity. Nei- 
ther sand, nor lime, nor plaster, nor clay nor sawdust, 
are so good for this purpose as muck. It will absorb 
ammonia from all liquids that generate it. 

In the next place, it has direct manurial properties 


, when it has been dug and dried « sufficient length of 
|time. Good muck—for there is as mach difference 


between different kinds of muck, as among men—vwill, 
after being dug, produce a rank crop of weeds. This 
is, perhaps, as good a test as we can apply to the 
quality of muck. Muck acts well as a mechanical di- 
vider of other manures. Mixed with green or coarse 
manures and allowed to ferment, it becomes dark, fine 
and of even mixture, and easily soluble fur the uses of 
vegetation. A cask of lime with a cord of muck is an 
excellent manure for potatoes on a dry pasture land. 
We have tried it repeatedly with good success. The 
same mixture with twice the amount of barnyard ma- 
nure, is excellent for corn. A man who has a good 
muck bed easy of access, and a good barn cellar or a 
wet barnyard, has the means at command of making 
a good farm. Industry and perseverance will make 
for him a big manure heap if he attends to it at the 
proper time. 

The great practical mistake farmers make in the 
use of muck as a manure, is their too great haste to 
receive the benefit of it. Muck after being dug, will 
continue to improve in quality for years. Now isa 
good time to dig a quantity. Throw it out of its bed 
in a stack or row, and let it lie. In two years it will 
be worth probably twice as mush as in one year. It 
can then be hauled at your leisure. A few loads in 
the barnyard, so as to mix with the droppings of cat- 
tle from day to day, will make a good pile of valuable 
manure, Let the boys have their share of the labor 
to do in working over the muck with their manure, 
and it will tell on that piece of corn next year. 

We may add here that muck is composed largely of 
carbonaceous matter, and we are one of the believers 
that the roots of plants take up carbon in the form of 
carbonic acid as food for plants. Under whatever 
name it may be called, it has a direct manurial power. 








Falit Plowing. 





Many farmers are in the habit of doing as much of 
their plowing in the fall as possible, in order to facili- 
tate their operations in spring. This is an excellent 
plan, but there are some considerations which should 
be kept in view when this mode is practiced. Where 
land has been cultivated the previous year, and then 
plowed in the fall, there is danger that the ground 
may become pressed down and be too heavy for culti- 
vation. This fact should be kept in view while pre- 
paring to put in the seedin spring. We think the 
cultivator should be put into requisition more than is 
usually the case in preparing the ground for seed. It 
lightens up the soil to a greater depth than the har- 
row, without disturbing the bottom of the furrow. 
Where the land has had clean cultivation, it may be 
cross plowed with advantage. Land infested with 
witch grass, that has been cultivated the previous 
year, may often be thus treated to serve to put the 
roots in check for a time. Of one thing we are cer- 
tain, that it is rare for a farmer to stir his land too 
much in spring. Thoroughly mixing the manure 
with the soil, so that the elements shall come in con- 
tact with each other as much as possible, is the true 
secret of preparing any soil for a good crop. 

The eoils of New England differ entirely from those 
of the western prairies and the soils of the southern 
States. These latter have a fine pulverulent soil, 
while those of the northern States are harder, and 
generally of coarser material. Its defects can in part 
be remedied by the course we have just advised. We 
advise our intelligent farmers to notice the effect of 
careful harrowing on the crops for the year to come, 
and let us hear their opinions on the subject through 
the columns of the Farmer. Carefal observation and 
experience are better than a thousand theories on such 
a subject. Even though one general principle may 
be correct, yet there are modifying circumstances to 
be taken into the account, which the watchful farmer 
will be sare to notice. In nothing pertaining to the 
farm is there so much importance to be attached, as 
to the manner in which we make a seed bed for p!ants, 





rewiers, and we hope to naman Selva Nino nnn, instrument we first employ for 


ot publication. | 


Notes from Our Copy Drawer. 





Mitx To A Pounp or Cuezsz. The remark was 
made by a careful and shrewd farmer, with whom we 
had a recent conversation, that if he could sell the 
milk of his cows for three cents per quart, it would be 
better for him to do it than it would to make it into 
cheese. He keeps four cows, and they now average 
five quarts each to a milking, or forty quarts per day. 
The milk of two days makes a cheese that weighs, 
when cured sufficiently for market, fifteen pounds, 
showing that it takes five and one-third quarts of milk 
to produce a pound of cheese. The cheese sells for 
fifteen cents per pound, or $2.25 for the milk of two 
days converted into cheese, while at three cents per 
quart it would bring $240. We think many farmers 
who apprehend they are making money fast out of 
their cows, will be not a little surprised at these fig- 
ures, 

Futt Barns. One day last week we rode past the 
residence of one of the farmers in this county, whose 
four barns were so full of hay and grain that no more 
could be got in, and it was necessary for him to haul 
his wheat (of which he had six acres, the growth be- 
ing heavy and the grain well filled) to the barn and 
have it threshed out, as there was not room in the 
barns for itin bulk. A threshing machine was in 
operation as we passed, and carts were hauling from 
the wheat field to the threshing floor. While such in- 
stances are somewhat rare, all the barns we examined 
in a large section of country were crowded full, and 
the hay and grain crops are unusually large. 

Coven Powper ror Horses. One of our sub- 
scribers, whom we recently visited, was giving oue of 
his horses for a cough a remedy, the receipt of which 
he had found many years ago in the columns of our 
paper. This reseipt he had proved the efficacy of in 
many instances, and at his suggestion we again give 
it an insertion for the common good: Take one ounce 
of indigo, pulverize it and divide into eight parts. To 
each part add one spoonful of sal-soda, and one of ros- 
in. Give one powder a day in shorts or oats. 

Tue Carrie Diszase. The Cattle disease at the 
west assumes no new phase, and is being better con- 
trolled. The Prairie Farmer thinks the disease at 
the east is wholly different from that troubling the 
Texas cattle, or it becomes very much aggravated in 
character by the fatigues of the journey during the 
hot weather. Throughout the west, active measures 
have been taken to prevent the further spread of the 
disease, and it is expected its ravages will soon stop. 

Tus Season 1n Franxuin Co. In a business note 
from Mr. Samuel Stanley of Phillips, he says: ‘We 
have had a very bad season to get hay in this vicinity: 
Grass was more than an average, but a good deal of 
hay was secured in a damaged condition. Corn has 
got a fine growth and with sufficient warm weather 
will be a good crop. Spring wheat is now being cut 
and is generally well filled.’’ 

A Larce Fierce. ‘Green Mountain Boy,’’ the) 
pure bred Merino buck owned by Ephraim Maxham, 
Esq., of the Waterville Mail, which is now three years 
old, sheared the past spring twenty-six pounds of 
wool, twenty-five anda half pounds of which was 
clean wool, the remainder being clean taggings, which 
are invariably weighed with the fleece. 

A Wei Preservep Arriz. A Black Oxford ap-' 
ple, grown in 1867, by Mr. Charles N. Goodwin, of, 
Rome in this county, eaten by us Aug. 25th, 1868, 
had a flavor almost as vivid and crisp, while its flesh 
was quite as firm, as if eaten last winter. 

EF The mineral substance left at our office by Mr. 
Horace Ingraham, of this town, and found below a 
muck bed a foot and a half from the surface, possesses 
but slight qualities as a polishing agent, but would 
doubtless make a good fertilizer for top dressing. 

Lancs Growts or a Scion. 8. N. Taber ot Vas- 
salboro’, writes as follows: ‘‘Among the grafts I in- 
serted last spring was a Nodhead, that is now bear- 
ing seven apples, besides making a growth of nearly 
four feet. The scion was about ten inches long.”’ 

Larce Ecc. Mr. Arthur C. Clark, of this city, 
has left at our office an egg laid by a Cochin China 
hen belonging to him, weighing four ounces. 


The Results of Grafting. 








In a private note our correspondent ‘*T,’’ writes:— 
“What is the result of that clay grafting? I thivk 
we had the promise of the result through the Farm- 
eR.”’ In response we will say briefly that out of two 
hundred and eighty-one ecions set, one hundred and 


» The State Fair. 


Entries for the coming exhibition of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society at Portland, are being made with 
considerable rapidity, and we again desire to remind 
those who wish to enter live stock, of any kind, that 
in order to secure proper accommodations for the 
same, the entries for stock will close on Monday, 
Sept. 21st, and no entries can be made after that date. 
Already, more than fifty head of neat stock have been 


entered. 


The schedule of premiums will be out this week, 
and will be widely distributed throughout the State. 
Parties desiring copies will be supplied on application 
to the Secretary, 

As has already been announced the annual address 
before the Sosiety will be delivered by His Excellency 
Gov. Chamberlain, and judging from his interest in 
the agricultural and industrial property of our State 
as evinced by his annual messages, we may expect a 
finished and practical address. 

J. R. Milliken, Esq., has accepted the position of 
Local Secretary, and those who are acquainted with 
his official connection with previous exhibitions of the 
Society will be glad to find him ‘‘on hand’’ at the 
time of the Fair. He is to have special charge of en- 
tries at the Hall. 


Gommunications, 














a ay 
Failure of Scions---Notes from the 
Orchard. 


Messrs. EpiTors:--In a late number of the WVew 
England Farmer, a Maine correspondent asks, ‘‘Why 
have not scions taken this season as well as usual?’ 
The reply given is: ‘‘As to the failure of scions, we 
believe that it has been more difficult to graft apple 
trees for several years past than it was formerly. 
There appears to be less vigor and vitality, or rather, 
perhaps, a greater want of hardiness in the apple tree 
than there was when apples were a surecrop. The 
cause of this general debility is not known. We had 
not before learned that the present season has been 
particularly unfavorable,”’ 

I had anticipated a similar query, or at least some 
allusion to this subject in the Maine Farmer, as it is 
a noticable fact among orchardists that there has been 
an unusual failure in this State. If I may be allowed 
to assign a cause, [ shall attribute it to a late growth 
of trees last season, and an uafavorable autumn for 
maturing the wood and developing the buds, leaving 
them in a poor condition for the severe winter which 
followed. On cutting scions last spring, [ rejected 
many from the softness of the wood, and the red, un- 
healthy color. In one lot of young trees, grafted with 
the Rhode Island Greening, there was but a single 
failure, while with other sorts, supposed to be very 
hardy, there was a large loss. On examining the 
trees from which these were taken, (where the failure 
was) I found the trees did not start as strong and 
healthy, the terminal bud and many of the lateral 
ones failing to grow. In some instances, I found 
where scions of greater length than I had usually in- 
serted were doing the best; as they coutained more 
buds, the chances were greater fur some of them to 
start. 

As there will be at times failures beyond the control 
of the grafter, which will damage the trees to some 
extent, I think we should avoid grafting into large 
branches as far as possible. If the tops can be splice 
grafted, when the trees are from four to eight feet 
high, there is far less chance for injury, as the ampu- 
tated limb is small. I noticed a young orchard on 
Kent's Hill last spring, which had been topped out 
this way the previous season, and was looking well. 
I prefer this to budding in the nursery, as we get the 
natural trank. 

As to the lack of vigor and vitality, and general de- 
bility among apple trees, I would here ask if our 
orchards have degenerated more than other portions 
of the vegetable kingdom? If we look back ouly one- 
fourth of a century, to the “grain and potato failures, 
and compare the crops with those for five years past, 
we shall now find a lack of former vigor and vitality. 
Even our forests are in many instances degenerating. 
Orchardists are now learning that it is poor policy to 
set out trees in an exhausted soil and then leave them 
to chance. Only a few years since, it was a rare thing 
to find fruit trees in the country which had been cul- 
tivated or mulched; but the farmer is now learning 
that it pays as well to feed his trees, as it does to feed 
his cattle. The want of dressing or mulch is now 
teaching us to utilize our weeds, brakes, &c., which 
are always so unsightly and injurious to the crops. 
In looking over the orchards, both at home and 
abroad, it seems to me that we are cultivating too 
many varieties fur profit. Lam cértain that this is 
my fate. Six or eight sorts of the most hardy, pro- 
ductive and marketable varieties, will pay far better 
than twenty-five kinds, With the introduction of so 
many trees from the New York nurseries, there have 
been varieties set which will be uaprofitable in Maine 
—yes, I think that there must be a large loss sustain- 
ed by our farmers in purchasing these trres. They 
look smooth, and sell well, and perhaps I ought not 
to condemn them until I prove them inferior to trees 

rown in our own State; but from observation I find 





thirty-one have lived and made a vigorous growth. 
Of the number that did not come twenty-two were in- 
serted in a tree that died, we have no doubt in conse- | 


quence of being too closely pruned and too severely | 


cut for the purpose of grafting. So far asthe clay 
for the purpose of protecting the stock is concerned, 
we are much pleased with it, from our limited experi- 
ence. The clay does not crack open and if put on 
sufficiently thick—it should be at least half an inch 
in thickness over the end and sides of the stock—the 
rain instead of washing it off will soften and consoli- 
date it. We believe the failure of many of our scions 
is due to the imperfect manner the clay was applied 
to many of the stocks. We were obliged, from our 
own inability to attend to it, to depend for half a day 
upon a young man to do this work, and on examining 
the trees a week or two after we found the clay com- 
pietely washed off, and the end of the stock exposed. 
This was in consequence of the work having been im- 
perfectly performed through ignorance. Had it not 
been for this we feel sure a much larger number of 
the grafts would have taken. Those that lived have 
done very well, some of them making a growth of over 
three feet, anda plum scion has made a growth of 
four feet six inches. The grafts were set April 23d 
and 24th, and we find those have succeeded best that 
were cut the day they were set. Those taken off early 
in the spring and kept in the cellar three or four 
weeks before being set compared with the others as 
two to one. “ 


Report the Wheat Crop. 


A gentleman in this city deeply interested in all 
that relates to our industrial advancement and pros- 
perity, wishes us to suggest to the different Post Mas- 
ters throughout our State, that they collect from the 
farmers in their own towns the amount of wheat each 
has raised the present season, and send the same to us 
that it may be published in our columns. The plan 
strikes us as one that can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished without much effort, and we hope farmers will 
endeavor to tell their Post Master, when calling for 
their paper, how much wheat they have grown the 
present season, and are sute they will gladly send it 
to us for publication. What town shall be first to re- 
port? 








New Publications. — - 

Whitlock’s Horticultural Recorder, No. 2, edited by 
Andrew 8. Faller. New York: 245 Broadway. Pub- 
lished monthly at $1.50 per annum. 

American Bee Journal for August. Monthiy at 
$2 per year. Washington, D. C. Samuel Wagner 
“Hovey’s Maguzine of Horticulture. Boston: C. M- 
Hovey & Co., 84 Merchant's Row. The oldest of the 

periodicals in our country and one we 





tLey do not generally come into bearing as early, and 
flourish as well as those grown nearer home. They 
have but few roots, and these with the tops are often 
searred or mutilated in transporting. One purchaser 
told me that “they sent the trees, but left the roofs in 
New York.” 

Will not some of the Farmer correspondents please 
give us the condition of orchards and the prospect of 
the present crop in different parts of the State?’ From 
my limited observation, [ find trees looking rather 
healthy (much better than early in the season) and 
orchards bearing a fair crop, although the fruit is now 
rather small. ‘The season thus far has been favorable 
for a strong, healthy growth, and the wood is matur- 
ing early. With the exception of green lice, and the 
**fall web worm,’’ they have been quite free from in- 
sects. I find the former are easily destroyed on small 
twigs by dipping in a bucket containing weak soap- 
suds, or water with green cow dung and a little clay 
mixed up. The tops of small trees in the nursery or 
young trees in the orchard, are often so covered with 
these insects as to check the growth until late in the 
season, and leave them in poor condition for winter- 
ing. The web worm is readily found and wound up 
in his web, when a stamp with the foot wiii prevent 
farther harm from him. T. 

Viussalboro’. 





For the Maine Farmer 


Letter from an Old Subscriber. 


Messrs. Epitors:—For the last thirty years or 
more I have been a subscriber and reader of your 
pper, but age and the infirmities of life have made it 
necessary for me to sell my farm and change my res- 
idence and business, and feeling unable to take more 
than one paper, I have concladed to stop the Farmer 
and take one more strictly political. You will there- 
fore please stop my paper at the expiration of the 
time for which it is pre-paid. I shall no doubt miss 
the good old periodical, having been born and lived 
on a farm more than seventy years. I consider it the 
best paper in the State, and I have never taken it a 
year but I have received infurmation on farming, 
worth more than the expense of the paper, and I 
cheerfully recommend it, as I always have since I 
took it, to farmers young or old, (particularly to the 
young) a8 a paper worthy of their patronage. I have 
never addressed an editor or publisher before except 
to obtain a copy for some of my neighbors to whom I 
had recommended the paper; nor have I written 
anything for publication, but if think this letter 
worth publishing you will y an old and good 
subscriber by publishing it. 
ing you prosperity in the laudable work in 
which you are engeged, of raising the farming interest 
of the State to the dignity to which it is entitled, I 


Joun Wasson. 
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| Iv. LEAF-BUDS, 


84. Leaf-buds are rudiments of branches, inclosed 
within scales, which are imperfectly formed leaves. 
_ 85. All the leaf-buds upon the same branch are con- 
stitationally and anatomically the same. 

86. Tuey are of two kinds; namely, regular or 
normal and adventitious or latent. 

87. Regular leaf-buils are formed at the axilla of 
leaves. ans 

88. ey are organs capable of propagating the 
individual from which they crowd “ 

89. They are at first nourished by the fluid lying 
in the pith, but finally establish for themselves a com- 
munication with the soil by the woody matter which 
they send downward. 

90. Their force of development will be in propor- 
tion to their nourishment; and, consequently, when 
it is wished to procurea young shoot of unusual vigor, 
all other shoots in the vicinity are prevented grow- 
ing, 80 as to accumulate for one shoot only all the 
food that would otherwise have been consumed by sev- 

L. 


91. Cutting back to a few eyes isan operation in 
pruning to procuce the same effect, by directing the 
sap, as it ascends, into two or three buds only, instead 
of allowing it to expend itself upon all the others 
which are cut away. 

92. When leaf buds grow, they develop in three 
directions; the one horizontal, and the other upwards, 
and the third downwards. 

93. The horizontal development is confined to the 
cellular system of the bark, pith, and medullary 
rays. 

“re The upward and downward developments are 
confined to the woody fibre and vascular tissue. 

95. In this respect they resemble seed; from which 
they differ phy-iologically in propagatiog the individ- 
ual, while seeds can only propag ite the species. 

96. When they disarticulate from the stem that 
bears them, they are called Buds. 

97. In some plants a bud when separated from its 
stem, will grow and form a new plant if placed in 
circumstances favorable to the preservation of its vital 

wers. 

98. But this property seems confined to plants hav- 
ing a firm, woody, perennial stem. 

99. Such buds, when detached from their parent 
stem, send roots downwards and stems upwards. 

100. But if the buds are not separated from the 
plant to which they belong, the. matter they send 
downwards becomes wood and liber, and the stems 
they send upwards become branches. Hence it is said 
that wood and liber are formed by the roots of leaf- 
buds, 

101. If no leaf-buds are called into action, there 
will be no addition of wood; and, consequently, the 
destruction or absence of leaf-buds is accompanied by 
an absence of wood; as is provel by a shoot, the 
upper buds of which are destroyei and the lower al- 
lowed to develop. The lower part of the shoot will 
increase in diameter; the upper will remain of its 
original dimensions. 

102. The quantity of wood, therefore, depends upon 
the quantity of leaf-buds that develop. 

103, It is of the greatest importance to bear this in 
mind in pruning timber trees; for excessive pruning 
must necessarily be injurious to the quantity of prod- 


uce. 

104. If a cutting with a lesf-bud on it be placed in 
circamstances fitted to the development of the latter, 
it will grow and become a new plant. 

105, If this happens when the cutting is inserted 
in the earth, the new plant is said by gardeners to be 
upon ils own bottom. 

106. But if it happens when the cutting is applied 
to the dissevered end of another individual, called a 
stock, the roots are insinuated into the tissues of the 
stock is said to be grafted, the cutting being called a 
scion. 

107. There is, therefore, little ditference between 
cuttings and scions, except that the former root into 
the earth, the latter into another plant. 

108. But if a cutting of the same plant without a 
leaf-bud upon it be placed in the same circumstances, 
it will not grow, but will die. 

109, Unless its vital powers are sufficient to enable 
it to develop an adventitious leaf-bud. 

110. A leaf-bud separated from the stem will also 
become a new individual, if its vital energy is suffi- 
ciently powerful. 

111. And this whether it is planted in earth, into 
which it roots like a cutting, or a new individual, to 
which it adheres and grows like a scion, In the for- 
mer case it is called an eye, in the latter a bud. 

112. Every leaf-bud has, therefore, its own distinct 
system of life and of growth. 

113. And as all the leaf-buds of an individual are 
exactly alike, it follows that a plant is a collection of 
& great number of distinct identical systems of life, 
and, consequently, a compound individual. 

114. Regular leaf-buds being generated in the 
axiliz of the leaves, it is there that they are always 
to be sought. 

115. And if they cannot be discovered by ocular 
inspection, it may nevertheless be always inferred with 
confidence that they exist in such situations, and may 
possibly be called from their dormant state into life, 

116. Hence, wherever a scar of a leaf, or the re- 
mains of a leaf, can be discovered, there it is to be 
understood that the rudiments exist of a system of 
| life which may be, by favorable circumstances, called 
| into action. me 

117. Hence, all parts upon which leaves have ever 
grown may be made use of for purposes of propagation. 

118. From these considerations it appears that the 
most direct analogy between the Animal and Vige- 
table kingdoms is with the Polypi of the former. 

119. Adventitious leaf-buds are in all respects like 
regular leaf-buds, except that they are not formed at 
the axillee of leaves, bat develop occasionally from all 
and any part of a plant. 

120. They are occasionally produced by roots, by 
solid wood, and even by leaves and flowers. 

121. Hence roots, solid wood, or even leaves and 
flowers, may be used as means of propagation. 

122. But as the development of adventitious buds 
is extremely uncertain, such means of propagation 
can never be calculated on, and form no part of the 
science of cultivation. 

123. The cause of the formation of adventitious 
leaf-buds is unknown. 

124. From certain experiments it appears that they 
may be generated by sap in a state of great accumu- 
lation and activity. 

125. Consequently, whatever tends to the accamu- 
lation of sap in an active state may be expected to be 
conducive to the formation of adventitious leaf-buds. 








Good Management Necessary. 





Experience is assumed to be the only sure and trust- 
worthy guide in testing the merits or qualities of the 
different breeds of fowls; and although there must, of 
necessity, be somewhat diverse results with the same 
kinds of fowls, because of the different management 
and care bestowed, yet the weight of the general and 
intelligent testimony assuresa proper verdict in the 
end. There can be no assured and unfailing success 
in poultry-growing, without careful attention to the 
whole routize of duties demanded in the hennery. The 
generlly accepted axiom, that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,”’ carries an impressive lesson to the 
poultry breeder, whose experience will ultimate) 
demostrate, in that specialty, that constant watchfu 
ness is the price of success, 


bear up under the pressure of ignorance and neglect. 
Adam’s great transgression has waitten the fearful 
word decay in such impressive characters upon all 
animated life, that we can only hope to brie bits swift 
consummation by paying the tribute of exacted toil 
and sweat. Wecan hardly win success without de- 
serving it, and we shall not certainly deserve it, and 
ought not a Oe the yment of ra- 
tional an efforts. —E. W. in Horticul- 
rist. 
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Chicago Stock Yards. 
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Plaster and Pasture, 
Upon one of the hot days of July, we visited the 


farm of William H. Belden, Dover Plains, Duchess 


county. We should have said farms instead of 
' since the 675 acres owned by him are made up by the 
| union of several farms with the original homestead of 





| 





| 





farm, 


one of the three Belden brothers, who settled at an 
early day along the foot of the hills that bound the 
rich tract of land that gives name to the locality. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the original ‘im- 
provers’’ of the land only improved the forest off, 
while the land remained unimproved in value or pro- 
ductiveness. In fact it was called ‘‘run down’’ when 
Mr. Belden bought it. The portion that lies on the 
hills is natural pasture, and is more profitable for 
grazing than for cultivation under the plow. Under 
the old system, however, it had been plowed and hced, 
and plowed and planted again, and sowed to oats and 
rye, and seeded to grass, and mowed and prstured 
alternately and altogether not so profitably productive 
as to induce the owners to keep on the same round of 
farming. The system of small enclosures added 
greatly to the expense, and small pastures, overstocked, 
became dry and almost wortbless, while the grain 
crops, without manure, were not profitable. We 
found upon some of these farms, where mixed husban- 
dry had been the rule, all the interior fences broken 
So as to give free range toa herd of fat bullocks that 
were feeding where they pleased upon pasture that 
would afford in many places a -good swath to the 
mower, actually better than some of the mowing fields 
upon adjoining farms, and the whole affordimg the 
owner a greater profit, without much labor, than the 
same land ever did to the man who toiled with the 
plow and hoe among the stones, or at inclosing his 
little fields with rail fence or stone walls. The truth 
is, that tract after tract has been converted into fat 
pastures, and such land anywhere within a hundred 
miles of New York is, and will be always profitable 
for milk dairies, or grazing western bullocks, or 
making mutton. Now the only question we will at 
present discuss is, how to convert these unproductive 
hillsides into fat pastures, such as Mr. Belden can 
show as proof positive that the thing can be done with 
profit. If you doubt it, go and see what he has done, 
and ask him how hedid it. He has but one answer, 
and it is very short: 

**Plaster.’’ 

**What! nothing else?”’ 

**Nothing but plaster.’’ 

**You do not stock your land very heavily?”’ 

“No, you must not graze your land bare. Give it 
plaster, and grass will grow. Leta fair portion of 
that remain on the ground, and more will grow. 
Give it more plaster, and so on—I don’t know how 
long; at any rate you see what it has done for me. 
I couldn’t do without plaster.”’ 

**How much to the acre?”’ 

**Well, I put it on a little stronger than most folks 
do; say about a ton to fifteen acres.’ 

**What time of year?”’ 

‘Well, there I differ again from others. Every- 
body said, sow plaster in the spring; but I found that 
I could haul it better—for it is pretty heavy staff to 
get up to my upper farm when the roads are bad—io 
the fall, and I don’t see as it makes any difference. 
The land, too, is firm, and don’t cut up with the 
wagon wheels in the fall. I guess it don’t make much 
odds; the main thing is to get on at any rate.”’ 

Now, all we have got to say is, that if this Mr. 
Belden and his brother, David L., who have an equal 
quantity of land, treated in the same way, can aiford 
to buy worn-out farms and treat them in this way, 
the owners cannot afford to sell them; they had Letter 
buy plaster and make pasture for themselves.—QV. 
Y. Tribune. 





Lead-Cased Tin Water-Pipes. 


The frequency of cases of poisoning, caused by the 
action of water on the lead pipes through which it 
flows, has induced the lining of such pipes with tin, 
which is supposed to give perfect protection. But Dr. 
Nichols, of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, main- 
tains that the danger is increased by the attempted 
remedy, He says: 

“We take the ground, in regard to this pipe, that 
instead of its being safer, it may, under certain cir- 
cumstances very liable to occur, become much more 
dangerous than that constructed entirely of lead. * 
* * If we place lead and tin in juxtaposition, with 
acecss of water, one or both of the metals will suffer 
fcom rapid corrosion. In laboratory experiments, we 
have found the tin, under certaia conditions, to suffer 
most, but invariably the lead decomposition was 
greatly augmented by the association. The impres- 
sion prevails, to a considerable extent, that pure tin 
pipe is practically indestructible when placed in the 
ground for conveying water. This is certainly an 
error. We have had a section of tin pipe in our pos- 
session which was corroded through and through, and 
yet it had been in use but six months, Lead is not 
so readily acted upon as tin, under the ordinary con- 
ditions of exposure to which service pipes are subject- 
ed. The safety in the use of tin pipes does not con- 
sist in any peculiar exemption from corrrosive action, 
but in the harmlessness of the resultant oxides or 
carbonates. If tin was indestructible in coutact with 
moving water, and the coating placed upon the inte- 
rior of lead pipes absolutely perfect at all points, it 
would certainly be a most desirable invention. A 
family using water flowing through a tin lined lead 
pipe from a well, or from the main of a city or town 
aqueduct, is exempt from danger so lony as the lining 
remains perfect. Butif, feom defective soldering, 
or cracks, or breaks in the lining, or from corrosive 
action, water contact is made with the lead, then alas 
for the family! Electrical currents commence to flow 
between the metals; disintegration goes on rapidly, 
and lead poisoning is almost certain to result. A lead 
pipe, under these circumstances, would be much safer.”’ 








Propagating Roses. 





It is now the time (August,) to sprout roses from 
cuttings. The monthly bloomers add so much to the 
beauty of the garden and are so expensive at the 
nurseries, that it is an object to persons of small means 
to procure cuttings and sprout them, If one has two 
or three varieties he can very easily multiply them to 
any extent by a little care. The following from the 
Prairie Farmer contains hints enough as to the 
method of insuring success : 

It is well understood by those who have had expe- 
rience in propagating, that to insure success the bot- 
tom heat of the bed should be fifteen degrees higher 
than the atmosphere to which the tops are exposed; 
the former varying from sixty to sixty-five and the 
latter about fifty-five degrees, will be found suitable 
for roses and soft wooded plants, 

This can be attained by placing the frame in a lo- 
cation where it will be shaded from the sun’s rays in 
the south and west, thereby obviating the necessity 
of shading during the heat of the day, and exposing 
the cutting to the uniform and sufficient amount of 
light, besides the more easily insuring a low surface 
of temperature. If, before placing the sand in the 
bed, a covering or sod is laid on with the grass side 
down, it will preserve the heat for a greater length of 
time, besides preventing an excess from reachieg the 
cuttings. In this way not only roses, buat carnations 


‘and such plants as may be required for blooming dur- 


ing the winter months, may be rooted with success. 
In selecting cuttings of rosses the blind shoots, or 
those which have not formed flower buds, will be found 
to make the surest cuttings; even the small ones, not 
more than an inch in length, may be used. Cuttings 
of half ripe wood may be used with success. 


A Bowl of Hulied Corn. 


Hulled corn is the cheapest of all kinds of food, 
and it is certainly ove of the best. It has been a fa- 
vorite dish in New England since the days of the Pil- 

ms, and it is a wonder that it is so m found on 

rmers’ tables in the West. Eaten either warm or 





a little fat or butter. The Country Gentleman 
the following recipe for git: ‘Shella 
ears of ripe corn; put it in an iron kettle and cover 
penpry irl peter cept, Ldn: 
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Care of Farming Tools. 


It is questionsble whether farming tools are not, as 
& rule, injured more by exposure and want of care, 
than by real use. Many farmers who are careful to 
protect their stock and crops of every kind, leave to 
*‘negiectful ruin,’’ the tools with which the crop was 
raised and gathered. The bay is stored in the barn, 
but the mowing machine is left in the meadow where 
it was last used. The grain is nicély put in stack, 
but the pitchfork is leaning up against it, or stuck 
into the ground by its side. Weeds, too, have well- 
nigh hidden the cultivator from view, though none 
are to be seen in the corn field that was worked with 
it. The garden may be in nice order but the hoe and 
rake are rusting in the path. 

Now all these are examples of bad husbandry. If 
a farmer cannot have both a tool house and a barn, if 
is better to havea tool house; though one building will 
ordinarily answer for both If the choice 
lies between protecting a load of hay or the machine 
with which it is cut, give the latter the preference. 
Farming tools cost quite too much money to be left to 
the action of rot and rust; though in too many in+ 
stances the winter is harder on them than the sum- 
mer. 

All implements made of iron will immediately com- 
mence to rust, if not in use and are exposed to mois- 
ture; and it is very hard to stop the action-of rust 
when it has once commenced, fur it spreads by a sort 
of contagion. The same is true of rot in wood. The 
former may be prevented by having the metal bright 
when it is put away, and by giving it a slight coating 
of oil or fat; while the latter can be guarded against 
by % good coat of paint. 

Not only is it trae that implements are destroyed by 
exposure, but the usefulness of such as escape a com- 
plete wreck is greatly impaired. The first few acres 
turned by a rusty plow in the spring, will be badly 
done, and attended by a great loss of strength on the 
part of the team, Equally bad work will be done by 
the harrow, cultivator and shovel-plow; while o 
week’s work will be required in the garden, to get the 
spade, hoe, and rake in good condition to move easily 
through the ground. All these hindrances and an- 
noyances may be prevented by a little care and labor 
when the tools are put away; as they should be when 
no longer required for use. 

The haying and harvesting machines should receive 
particular care and attention, when the season of their 
use is over, as they are somewhat expensive luxuries; 
convenient and useful we ali know, bat very liable to 
get out of order. Not only should they be carefully 
housed, the wood work painted, and the iron cleaned 
and oiled, but the grease, which is now soft, should 
be removed from the journals, to prevent its harden- 
ing, as it would do before next summer. The teeth of 
the hay rake should also be cleaned and oiled; for if 
they become rusty, the hay will stick to them, will 
not drop when the lever is moved, and thus a crooked 
windrow will be formed, aad much extra raking will 
be required. 

A day’s work spent in patting away tools, in the 
manner we have indicated, will not only save many 
dollars to the farmer, but will forward his work many 
days the following season.— Prairie Farmer. 





Taking off Surplus Honey. 


As soon as boxes are full, and the honey nicely 
capped, they sbould be taken off. Every day they are 
permitted to remain, serves to darken the honey; and 
if the honey harvest continues it is a serious loss, as a 
day or two is quite importaut to them at such a time. 
Sometimes they will fill their boxes in from twelve to 
fifteen days, at others twice that time is required. 
The proper way 1s to peep through the glass and watch 
their progress. 

In taking off boxes, I prefer using smoke to drive 
the bees back. Raise your box a little with a strong 
kaife or chisel, blow smoke under for a few minutes, 
to alarm the bees and drive them below; then remove 
the box, and, if desirable, replace it with an empty 
one. 

I prefer taking boxes off in the evening, and set- 
ting them close together, inverted, in a honey room. 
Place an empty box, say a foot square, or any other 
size, over some of the openings in a central part of 
your lot of boxes; the bees will generally collect and 
cluster in this before morning, when you can remove 
it to the apiary and invert it. Each bee will return 
to its own hive, except, perhaps, a few young ones. 

Occasionally a box will have the queen in it when 
taken off. If so she will attract bees from other boxes, 
and it will be quite impossible to drive them out.— 
When this is likely to ocour, it would be well to mark 
each box as taken off, so it could be returned with the 
queen. Many hivesare lost by taking the queen 
away in this manner, and the cause of the loss never 
suspected by the owner. When boxes are taken into 
the honey room, the windows and doors should be 
kept open in the morning to permit all the stragglers 
to return to their hives; but care must be taken to 
prevent the bees from carrying off the honey, which 
they are very certain todo if permitted—Prairie 
Farmer. 





Breeding In-and-in. 


The question of breeding in-and-in says the Prai- 
rie Furmer, has for years been one of much disous- 
sion in stock growing, and not less in its application 
to the human family; so far as it relates to the inter- 
marriage of first cousins. Almost every annual report 
comimg from the benevolent institutions has called 
the public attention to the defects in sight, hearing or 
mind of the inmates of these institution as exhibited 
in 80 many persove who were the chilren of first cous- 
ins. Many of these reports have called upon the State 
legislatures to lessen defects of this nature by prohib- 
iting such marriages. 

Under this state of discussion we sup that a 
portion of Mr. Klippart’s letter to the Comeissioner 
of Agriculture, will receive marked notice. The part 
we refer to is where he speaks of Mr, Steiger’s flock of 
sheep, He says: 

**T was led to visit his estate on account of the 
sheep, because I had heard of it everywhere as 
being the most famous stock flock in all Saxony, if 
not all Germany. The flock was founded in 1806 by 
the purchase of the most celebrated ewes from the 
stock flock of the Prince Reuss, at Klipphausen, and 
the flock of the latter traces back to importation from 
Spain of the most celebrated flook there. The present 
flock at Leutewitz has been bred in and in for about 
sixty years, and has no infusion or admixture of any 
blood. Some of the bucks which I saw weighed, 
with one years fleece on, one hundred and fifty pounds 
and were almost as large as some of the Ramboullets 
I saw at Stettin. They are finely built animals, and 
had splendidly compact heads. ” fleeces 
unwashed weighed twelve to twenty pounds, and when 
washed from stx to ten pounde; the ewes fleeces un- 
washed seven to ten pounds, and when washed four 
to six The wool is used in the manufacture 
of the finest cloths, &c.”’ 





Wheat and Goid. 


Not an uninteresting fact in the field of uction 
is that upon which in the Pacific States, fornia at 
least, points to the empire of the wheat crop. Twelve 
of California amounted to 
worth 
In 1868, 
at about $25,000,000, su 
it was in 1867. The wheat 





Sheep Raising. 
Lieut. Gov. Stanton, of rd in 
me very forsibly ‘was, that all farmers 
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92.50 if 
92.00 in advance, or : 


ea Ther term wi rt tered tf 

All payments made by to the Panwa will be 

ed in accordance with our new mailing method. The printed date 
upon the paper, in connection with the subscriber's name, will: 
show the time to which he has paid, and will constitate, imal 
eases, 8 valid receipt for moneys remitted by him. 

Or A subscriber desiring to change the post effice direction of 
his paper must communicate to us the name of the office to 
which it has previously been sent, otherwise we shall be unable 
to comply with his request. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICE. 


Mr. V! A. Dantine is now engaged in canvassing Cumberland 
County. 
Mr. I. 8. Saax1 will call upon our subscribers in Knox Coun- 


ty during the month of August. 


—=—=_{ EEE 
Baitoriat Correspondence, 
Monrreat, Aug. 7, 1868. 

Dean Farmer:—We took a stroll to the market 
house for the purpose of seeing the country people. 
This market was occupied mostly by the French. The 
interior of the building was well supplied with meats 
neatly dressed, but the floors of the buildings were in- 
tolerably dirty, which made one feel as though the 
meat itself was not so well flavored as it otherwise 
woukl bave been, Somehow during nearly a week of 
sojourn in Canada, we did not succeed in relishing the 
fresh meats. In fact we beeame almost a vegetarian 
from sheer necessity. It was not altogether the meat 
that was at fault. It was the greasy odor, the greasy 
look, and the greasy taste so common in poor cooking, 
that offended us. 

The building was surrounded with a portico under 

which the French women brought into the city their 
vegetables for sale. Picture to yourself a Canadian 
horse by no means young or well kept, harnessed into 
a two-wheel cart with the fills and body pitching back- 
ward, and a high seat in the centre on which is 
perched a burly looking French woman with a broad- 
brimmed hat, Her cart is filled with green corn, cu- 
cumbers, cabbages, beets, turnips, and sundry other 
things to make up a load. In this way she rides into 
the city, like a queen, backs her cart up to the veran- 
dah of the market house, unharnesses her horse if she 
chooses, and then arranges her produce for sale. A 
hundred of them may be heard at a time jabbering in 
French, for ten French womea will make more con- 
versation than one hundred English or Americans. It 
was really amusing to watch the bargains that were 
going on between them and their city cousins, Every- 
thing was carried un with the utmost good humor, 
bat if bargain was not concluded the customer usu- 
ally received a French blessing for not being willing to 
pay the price asked. This visit to the market led us 
into a train of serious reflection upon the various 
phases of human life. These French people have but 
few wants. A house with two rooms answers all their 
wants in that direction. A stove so set as to warm 
both rooms saves their wood. They know but little of 
disease. Frequently they are tinged with Indian 
blood, which gives them a more sober cast. It is one 
of the most singular phenomena connected with the 
human race that the most vivacious people in the 
world, the French, should so easily affiliate with the 
sedate Indian. The rank of the agriculturist is a rel- 
ative one, unlike that of any other calling. It may be 
that of the humblest peasant, or that of the wealthiest 
and most aristocratic. 

Leaving the meat market we went to the hay mar- 
ket. This is a large square enclosed with a high brick 
wall. Here the Canadian carts so unlike those in the 
States may be seen. Their hay is all hauled on two 
wheels. The shafts are long and a kind of high rack 
is fitted up in which the load is neatly stowed. With a 
single horse it is by no means the worst way to haul 
their hay to market. 

Leaving this part of the city we visited Champ de 
Mars, which is the military parade ground of her 
Majesty’s troops. We had an opportunity of seeing 
the famous regiment that made the terrible charge at 
Balaklava. Some of them wore the medals earned on 
that occasion. They looked like splendid horsemen. 
Some five regiments of troops are quartered here. 

Near this square is the building devoted to the geo- 
logical survey of Canada. Three stories are devoted 
to the mineral resources of the country, neatly and 
scientifically arranged. The array of fossils was very 
fine and in some respects the most wonderful in the 
world. Here we were shown a splendid block of ser- 
pentine which the Canadian geologists regard as the 
oldest fossil rock on the globe. The fossil is named 
by them Zozoon Canadense. Geologists, however, 
are not generally convinced of its fossiliferous charac- 
ter. » Here is a fine display of the copper ores of Lake 
Superior, the gold nuggets from the valley of the 
Chaudiere river, some of which are quite large and 
indicated an extensive gold formation in that region. 
- The variety of marbles and building materials is very 
great, all neatly polished and arranged so as to be 
seen at a glance. Here is a meteorite found in Cana- 
da weighing three hundred and seventy pounds. A 
portion of it has been cut and polished, which looks 
like burnished steel. It is composed of nickel and 
iron. Although the coal-bearing rocks have been 
discovered, yet no coal has been found. Plambago 
in splendid masses is on exhibition. The survey has 
been under the direction of Sir Wm. Logan, assisted 
by T. 8. Hunt, D. H. Dawson and Billings, men at 
the very head of geological science. Their collection 
contrast finely with our State collection. 

The Lachine Rapids on the St. Lawrence ate worthy 
a visit. The rapids are obviated by a canal eight and 
a half miles long, up which steamboats and sailing 
vessels pass through locks. Steamboats pass over the 
rapids in descending the river a height of forty-five 
feet. It is an interesting sight to see a large steamer 
rushing along down these rapids, It is rare that an 
accident occurs, so skilful have the pilots become in 
managing these steamers, At the head of the canal 
is a fine water power occupied by extensive foundries, 
ship yards and various manufactories. The city wa- 
ter works are here. They tap the St. Lawrence six 
miles above the city. The reservoirs are two hundred 
feet above the level of the city, and cost one million 
dollars. 

As we spent a Sabbath in Montreal we had an op- 
portunity of noticing some little things unusual to a 
stranger. The established church has its elegant 
churches and ministers from the old country. We lis- 





tened to an excellent sermon from the Rev. Dr. Wilkes }+ 


on “Immortality.”” He isa forcible writer and an 
eloquent speaker. Missing our way to church, we 
passed by the French cathedral when mass was per- 
formed. Here the congregation could be numbered 
by thdusands. Its music was of the most weird and 
sensuous character, while to us the whole performance 
had but little meaning. Still the vast audience was 
orderly and attentive to their devotions. The French 
hearse passed along the street and exhibited French 
taste to perfection. It was surrounded with curtains 
looped up and covered with muslin festooned in the 
most exquisite taste. The top of the cross was sur- 
mounted with a lar ge cross of burnished silver. As 
we approached the church a procession of two hun- 
dred aged females entered the church with solemn 
steps and clothed in the peculiar costume of their or- 
der. In the afternoon one might see any number of 
children in the arms of their parents on their way to 
church to be christened. 

Here we must leave the city with its spires covered 
with tin, and shining from the slanting rays of the 
rising sam, and wend our way westward. More anon. 





Discovery or, New Praxer. A. communication 
appears in the Utica Herald from Dr. C. H. F. Peters 


ered by him on Saturday night, and its position and 
motion verified by him this moraing. It is in the 
constellation Pisces, as had at 3 o’clock this 
min. declination slowly to the East. Itis now 
ekg ae 

EW Elson, the English pedestrian, nooomplished the 
extraordinary feat of walking from Saco to Portland 
and back twice each day, a distance of sixty miles, 
for six consecutive days. 











Tue Eastest Way. There is a constant question 
coming up before the mind of the laboring man, 
whether there be an easier way of performing his la- 
bor. Secarcely anything is so trivial which has not 
found a more ready way of performing it. This is 

y owing'to the inventive fagulty of 


happen to raise much corn. 


We were much interested in watching a stone-cut- 
ter a few days since,.to see how much more rapidly 
he could split out rocks than could have been done 
thirty years ago. How did he do it? Well, in the 
first place, he used cast steel wedges. These did not 
require half the number of holes that an iron wedge 
would need. Then he understood the structure of the 
rceks. end could take advantage of them and split 
He greased his wedges» 
so that they would perform, as he expressed it, double 
execvtion, We were surprised to see how few holes 
were necessary to split the common boulders in our 
fields and pastures. The consequence was, that he 
performed a great day’s work in splitting rocks just 


t «m with much less labor. 


by knowing a few things very simple in themselves, 


bat very important to good success, We saw a lady 
wringing out some hot flannels in a sick room the oth- 


er day, and she saved her own hands from being burn- 


ed, by simply putting round them adry cloth. She 
would then wring out the flannel dry and hot. This 
is a simple, yet @ very convenient thing to know. 

* It is this habit of contrivance, which some persons 


have in an eminent degree, that leads some men to in- 
Itisa 
habit worth encouraging. We are all, in a certain 
sense, inventors. We contrive a thousand methods to 


vent machinery for performing their labor. 


perform our labor, without being indebted to anybody 
for the precise manner in which we do it. Benjamin 


Franklin was one of those men who was ever looking 
out for some better way to overcome diffeulty. Skill- 
ful mechanics are ever on the watch for a new imple- 


ment, or some contrivance by which to overc: me diffi- 
culties. The farmer is constantly placed in situations 
demanding the exercise of his judgment in what shall 
he the easiest way to overcome a difficulty. The great 
mechanical principle, that the most effective machin- 
ery is the simplest in its construction, will lead think- 
ing minds to secure the simplest agencies for the per- 
formance of their labor. 





Pouitican Irems. A republican flag-raising took 
place in this city on Friday evening last. The flag 
was stretched from Eureka Hall building on the cor- 
ner of Cony and Bangor streets to the residence of the 
late Hon. Reuel Williams. The meeting was addressed 
by Hon. James G. Blaine. The ‘‘Tanners”’ were out. 

A cavalcade of democratic horsemen has been or- 
ganized in this city, and we understand will make 
their first public parade on Tuesday evening of the 
present week with torches, transparencies, &c. 

A caucus will be held at Waverley Hall, Sept. 3d, 
for the nomination of democratic candidates to the 
Legislature. 

On Thursday next a grand republican mass meet- 
ing will be held in thiscity. The speakers announced 
for the occasion are as follows: Gen. Daniel E. 
Sickles of New York, Hon, Wm. Pitt Fessenden of 
Portland, Hon. Robert Ingersoll of Illinois, Hon. 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts. Several Taaners 
Clubs from abroad with bands of music will be in at- 
tendance. The meeting will be held in the afternoon 
and evening. A new Grant and Colfax flag will also 
be thrown across Water streat during the day. Spec- 
ial trains will be ran on the railroad from Skowhegan 
and Portland for the accommodation of those who 
wish to attend the meeting. 





Crry Irems. The extension of Orchard street from 
Green southerly to Western Avenue has been com- 
menced, and several building lots have already been 
taken on the new street. Upon one of these Messrs. 
Pinkham & Wyman are already engaged in erecting a 
new dwelling honse.—The P. & K.R. R. are now 
building at their shops in this city a new baggage and 
mail car, torun on conductor Bodge’s train, which 
will be put upon the road in a few weeks. It is forty- 
eight feet long, and will afford better mail and bag- 
gage accommodations than any other similar car upon 
the road.—The North Stars are coming to this city 
Wednesday to win the gold-mounted bat from the Di- 
rigos; and the Cushnocs go to Portland Saturday to 
bring home the silver ball from the Eons.—The exterior 
finish of the First Ba;.tist church is nearly completed,and 
presents a fine appearance.—We learn that Rev. W. A. 
P. Dillingham of this city, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of a Swedenborgian church in Chicago. He 
will remove his family to that city and assume the 
duties of his new charge about the first of Novembor 
next. 





The institution at Waterville will be much more 
of a College and something of a University, when the 
new Memorial Hall shall have been completed. Beau- 
tifal in design, the beauty of simplicity and harmony, 
appropriate in the material of which it is eonstructed, 
the native slate stone of the vicinity blending admira- 
bly with the solid granite trimmings, the whole struc- 
ture in its exterior will present a handsome, harmoni- 
and truly scholastic appearance. And when its chapel 
shall be finished for occupancy, its Memorial Hall 
with its tablets and urns and statuary, speaking for 
its honored alumni who fell in defence of the honor 
of our country and its institutions, and its quiet libra- 
ry preserving within its sequestered alcoves the wisdom 
of ages—the whole building will be an honor to the 
institution and the State. 





G3 On the 22d inst., Mrs. John Estes, of Lincoln, 
while under the influence of ether, had a cancer re- 
moved from her side, which had grown to such an ex- 
tent as to completely fill the auxiliary space or armpit 
under the arm. Although regarded by surgeons os a 
dangerous operation, we learn that it was carefully 
and skillfally performed by Dr. L. A. Shattuck, of 
this city. The patient is doing well. 





Sr. Carnertne’s Hatt. In some mention of this 
Institution in our last paper, we stated that the period 
of opening the school was to be postponed from the 
time advertised; but this is not the case, and it will 
be promptly opened on the 18th inst., as announced 
by the managers of the Institution. The buildings 
will be ready at that time, with the exception of some 
work upon the interior, which will be completed dur- 
ing the Christmas vasation. 





Posrat Cars. Foar new postal cars, built at Wor- 
cester, have just been placed on the Eastern Railroad, 
to run between Portland and Boston. They are each 
forty feet long, and contain at one end a suit of three 
hundred and fifty boxes for letters only, and at the 
other end a case of sixty large boxes, for newspapers 
only. They are said to be the best cars in the United 
States for postal work, and cost $5,000 each. They 
leave Portland at 83 A. M., and 8 P. M. each day, 
and two route agents are employed for each car. 


An American Hay Specutarioy. The recent ship- 
ment of American hay to England is likely to prove a 
losing speculation. By a cable dispatch we learn that 
among the cargo of the steamship Nebraska, which 
arrived at Liverpool last week, was a large quantity 
of hay shipped from New York, to be sold at the Eng- 
lish market. The hay wasaccordingly put up at auc- 
tion in Liverpool on Wednesday last, and the whole 
lot was sold at from ninety to one hundred shillings 
perton. English hay of no better quality than the 
American readily brings nearly if not quite two hun 
dred shillings per ton. 


GA correspondent derires us to place the name of 
Mr. David W. Whittier of South Chesterville on the 
list of the “‘smart old folks.*” Mr. W. is now eighty- 
five years old, for seventy-five of which he has annu- 
ally mowed, raked and pitched hay, without missing 
‘a single season. Who comes next on the list? 


EW The Eon Ciub of Portland have accepted the 
challenge of the Cashnoc Clab of this city to play a 











match game for the State championship and the silver 


ball, The game will come off on Saturday Sept. 6th, 
on Smith’s Common, Westbrook. 





Tue Season, Just now we are experiencing a se- 
are in great need of rain. 
Pastures are short and fall feed is becoming dry. A 
timely rain would lay the dust and give Nature a much 


vere drouth and 


needed washing. 


as of 


21 years of age, met with a accident at Rock- 
land on Thursday last, by which his back was broken 
in two places. He was employed im hauling rock for 
Cobb, Wight & Co., at their kilo, It seems tha: Mr. 
Ripley had been in the habit of getting on the tongue 
of his cart when driving into the kiln, but on this oo- 
casion attempted to bend over and was caught between 


riot thinks he cannot recover. 

A correspondent of the Oxford Democrat says that 
a@ man named Amos Andrews, now 77 years of age, 
and who has lived a hermit life for twenty-five years, 
nearly thirty years ago purchased in Lovell a moun- 
tain now called Andrews Mountaia, which contains 
about one hundred acres, and its summit is elevated 
some three or four hundred feet above the surround- 
ing country. The soil is very deep and fertile, and is 
excellent orchard soil. Mr. A. has a young and fine 
apple orchard. In the eastern vatley he has a splen- 
did maple sugar orchard. 

Mayor McLellan of Portland, has received a com- 
munication from Major Inman at Fort Harker, Kansas, 
announcing the death at that Post of William Darem, 
a teamster employed at the fort, who left certificates 
of deposits amounting to about $2000. Nothing is 
known of him except that he came from Maine. His 
relatives can learn further particulars by addressing 
Major Henry Inman, Fort Harker, Kansas. 

A correspondent of the Bangor Whig states that 


of Reuben Curtis, in the town of Penobscot. Atten- 
tion was first directed to it by the surface rocks, which 
exhibited mdications of voleanic origin; and upon in- 
spection by a practical geologist of Boston, was pro- 
nounced to be a fine specimen of gold quartz identical 
with that of the Rocky Mountains, and predicted that 
gold would be found ten or fifteen feet below the sur- 
face. The farm has been leased for a term of years to 
Sebin Hutchins, Dr. W. C. Collins, and Joseph D. 
Leach, and exploration commenced. An excavation 
cf five feet in depth reveals the silver ore in abund- 
ance. 

Chas. F. Ordway, mate of the schooner G. W. Kim- 
ball, Jr., lying in Atlantic dock basin, New York, had 
his skull fractured Tuesday of last week by the falling 
ofa block from aloft. The injured man belongs in 
Rockland. He was taken up to Long Island College 
Hospital. 

The Belfast Journal says the mackerel fishery is 
lively in Belfast Bay. The fish are more abundant 
and larger in size than ever before known. Some per- 
sons have caught as many as two or three barrels of 
number ones in a day, and realized upward of twenty 
dollars as profit. 

The lobster factory, at Brooklin, caught fire on 
Wednesday evening last, and was entirely destroyed. 
It was owned by Mr. Albert Hooper. Loss $3,000; 
insured for $1,700. 

The Presque Isle Sunrise learns that a young man 
by the name of John Cyr, aged 21 years, was drowned 
in Wilson’s mill pond, at Mars Hill, on the 13th inst. 
He was engaged in fishing, and fell from a log, but 
being unable to swim was drowned before aid could 
reach him. He formerly resided in Madawaska» 
where he has a mother living. 

Thursday, Sept. 17th, is the day appointed for the 
Firemen’s Master at Bath. There will be a trial of 
engines for two silver trumpets, valued at one hun- 
dred dollars each,—the Bath companies not to be 
entered for the prize. A silver trumpet valued at 
$100 will be offered for the best playing by steamers, 
all to contend of whatever build. 

Jack Hale, the veteran horse thief, escaped from 
the Norridgewock jail on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. He was awaiting trial, but evidently conclud- 
ed to wait no longer. He was too feeble to be tried 
the last term. He is eighty years old and can scarce- 
ly walk, but can steal horses. 

It appears from a letter of President Harris that 
the Trustees and Overseers of Bowdoin College, after 
due investigation and consideration voted at the last 
commencement to move the medical school to Portland 
as soon as proper accommodaiions can be provided. A 
committee was also raised consisting of Gov. Chamber- 
lain, Dr. Gilman and Judge Barrows to carry the 
vote into execution. 

The City Council of Bath decline to psy an assess- 
ment of two and a half per cent. on the stock of the 
Knox & Lincoln Railroad subscribed for conditionally 
by the city—the conditions upon which the subscrip- 
tion was made not having been complied with by the 
railroad company. 

The Ellsworth American says that the saw and 
shingle mill on the western side of the river at that 
point, at the five saw dam, owned by B. F. Austin and 
B. F. Kelliher, was burned on Wednesday night. 

The Gardiner Reporter understands that the Epis- 
copal Society in that city propose to erect a free church 
near the locality known as Chattagnay, if sufficient 
funds for that purpose can be raised by contribution. 
The Portland Star says the worms and caterpillars 
have mostly disappeared, but their place has been tak- 
en by myriads of fleas or troublesome insects like 
them, and in some parts of the city they abound be- 
yond endurance. 

We learn from the Farmington Chronicle that Mr. 
D. C. Smith and Simon Greenleaf, of New Sharon, 
were severely injured while engaged in blasting rocks 
on Friday last, by the premature explosion of the 
charge. Mr. G. was sitting on the rock at the time, 
arranging the train, and was thrown six or eight feet 
into the air, badly lacerating one of his hands and in- 
flicting other injuries. Mr. S. was dangerously 
wounded in the face, and it was thought at one time 
that he would be deprived of his sight, but is now in 
a fair way to recover. 

We learn from the Bangor Whig that “‘Dr. De- 
Grath,’’ who is perambulating the country selling 
what he calls ‘‘electric oil,’ was arrested in that city 
Wednesday evening after a good deal of difficulty, on 
8 complaint for damages, for injury done to a man in 
Belfast by the application of his oil. When the officers 
went for him he asked permission to step into a room 
for a moment, and as soon as the door was closed he 
jumped out of the window, Search being made for 
him, he was found hid away in a stall in the stable 
attached to the hotel where he was stopping. 


The Dexter Gazette says the wife of Mr. Oliver 
Lane, of St. Albans, a lady 66 years of age, last year 
wove, in @ common hand loom, 496 yards of cloth, be- 
sides doing her house work, attending to her dairy, 
&c. This year she has assisted her husband about 
his planting, hoeing and haying—has done all her 
house and dairy work, and has already wove over 150 
yards of cloth. 

A chambermaid in a hotel at Saco committed suicide 
on Monday by taking arsenic. The reasons that in- 
duced her to take her own life are not known, She 
had borne an excellent character. 

The President has appointed Joseph E. Smith Col- 
lector of Customs at Wiscasset. 

G. Q. Gammon has been appointed postmaster at 
North Livermore, in place of A. W. Coolidge, re- 


We learn from the Sunrise that Mr. Eben Trafton, 
of, Masardis, while attempting to get upon a loaded 
team, on Monday 17th, slipped and fell beaeath the 
wheels which passed over his body, injuring him very 
seriously, but it is thought not fatally. - 

The Gardiner Reporter learns that at a recent 
meeting of the Trustees of the Kennebec Union Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society, it was determined 


are in the hey-day of prosperity. During the last 
year they turned out 144,000 scythes, besides vast 
quantities of axes, hay cutters, grass hooks, &c. 

- On Saturdsy, last in Waterville, » child about three 
years’ old, belonging to Mr. Flinn, a section man, 
while standing near the track at a crossing between 
Waterville and West Waterville, was struck on the 
head by a passing engine, and instantly killed. 








the plats of the shed and the load of rock. The Pat- 
» pers on the “Dispute about Liberal Education.”’ 


silver ore has recently been discovered upon the farm 











Lessons in Potrrrcan Economy: as a basis, 
for instruction in that science in and 
a 3.5, President of Colby U: 
mo. pp. 
A Fourteen Weexs’ Course 1n 


Jy. 


_ omy: By J. Dorman Steele, A. M. 12 mo. pp. 818. 


The above volumes are the latest issues of the ad- 
mirable series of National school books published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 William Street, New York, 
and their contents are fully indicated by the titles. 
The former treatise is elementary in character and we 
hope the presentation of the principles of politico! 
economy in so comprehensive sud simple a manner 


will be a means of its introduction as general study 


in all our common schools. The latter work is 
plain and easy compend of astronomy, illustrated by 
one hundred engravings and descriptive diagrams. 
Teachers and school officers should send for these 
works for examination. 

In the September number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, Mr. Chas. Astor Bristed begins a series of pa- 
Al- 
though the opening article is brief, it is such as to 
lead us to expect a very able and judicious resume of 
this question regarding the claims of classical and 
scientific education. Other noticeable papers make up 


.an interesting number. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippin- 


cotts & Co. Sold in this city by Pierce Bros. 

Harper's Macazinge. Contents of September num- 
ber: Silver and Silver Plate, with ten illustrations; 
Travelling in Siberia, with seventeen illustrations; 
The Unwelcome Guests of Insects—I., with fifteen il- 
lustrations; The last Years of Kosciuszko, with two 
illustrations; The Woman’s Kingdom, with five illug- 
trations; Parole D’Honneur—II.; The New Timothy 
—V.; Winning his Spurs; Only Once; My Pet Go- 
rilla; The French Expedition to Mexico; Old France 
in Young America; My Debut; Woman’s Work and 
Wages; The Greatest Volcano in the World, with the 
usual editorial departments. $4 per year. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Augusta: Pierce Bros. 

Tue Atiantic Montuty for September. Contents: 
No News; Expectation; Siberian Exiles; St. Michael’s 
Night—IV; On the Modern Methods of Studying 
Poisons; In Vacation; Sidney and Raleigh; Bill and 
Joe; The Impossibility of Chance; The Face in the 
Glass—I.; The Island of Moddalena; The Man and 
Brother—I.; American Diplomacy; The Genius of 
Hawthorne; Reviews and Literary Notices. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. $4 per year. 

Mepvusa. This story, by the author of a “*Week in 
a French Country House,”’ is issued as one of the se- 
ries of *‘Loring’s Tales of the Day.’’ Paper covers, 
85 cents. Sold in this city by Fenno. 

Apete Durois. The last issue of ‘‘Loring’s Rail- 
way Library,’’ a series of large type stories in paper 
covers for travellers’ reading. Price 75 cents. Sold 
in this city at Fenno’s bookstore. 

Tae CuitpRen’s MaGazines are as attractive as 
ever, and each presents a pleasing and instructive va- 
riety for readers of all ages. They are, no doubt, by 
this time familiar to most of our readers, and we re- 
frain from mentioning the good things of each sepa- 
rately. Single copies of either can be had in this city 
at Pierce Brothers. 





Masonic Depication. The new and beautiful Ma- 
sonic Hall in Skcwhegan, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies to the benevolent and mystic pur- 
poses of the order, on Wednesday of last week. The 
occasion was one of great interest to the members of 
the order, and there was a large attendance of persons 
belonging to the various lodges and commanderies in 
this section of the State. The following organizations 
were present and participated in the ceremonies : 
Grand Lodge of Maine; Maine Commandery, Gar- 
diner, Geo. H. Holmes, Eminent Commander, forty 
members present. This is the oldest Commandery in 
the State, having been instituted in 1821; Trinity 
Commandery, Augusta, David Cargill, Com., seventy- 
five members; Dunlap Commandery, Bath, C. H. Mc- 
Lellan, Com., twenty-five members; Portland Com- 
mandery, Portland, Stephen Berry, Com., sixty mem- 
bers; Skowhegan Commandery, Nathan Woodbury, 
Com., thirty-five members; Bethlehem Lodge, Augus- 
ta, N. W. Cole, Master, seventy-five members; Tem- 
ple Lodge, Winthrop, L. B. Moody, Master, thirty 
members; Kennebec Lodge, Hallowell, James Atkins, 
8. W., thirty members; Somerset Lodge, Skowhegan, 
Wm. Tucker, M., two hundred twenty-five members; 
Northern Star Dodge, North Anson, C. 8. Manter, 
Master, forty members. Music was furnished by five 
bands—Portland, Gardiner, Augusta, Vassalboro and 
Skowhegan, The dedicatory services were performed 
by Grand Master Murray of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine. After the dedication services, a sumptuous 
repast was provided for the visiting brethren at Co- 
burn Hall, by the Masons of Skowhegan. The proces- 
sion was said to be the most imposing of the kind ever 
seen in this part of the State, and everything passed 
off in the most satisfactory manner. The oration was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Bolles, of Portland. 





Tue Water Power or Maing. We sre under ob- 
ligations to Walter Wells, Esq., Superintendent of Hy- 
drographic Publication, for a copy of the above-named 
work, embracing the reports of the commissioners of 
the Hydrographic Survey, and the Preliminary Report 
of Mr. Wells, the latter occuping 327 pages. The re- 
port is very neatly printed, bound in full cloth, and is 
one that should be read and preserved by every citizen 
of the State. 

We have so often alluded to the subject embraced in 
this report, and so recently given in our columns an 
abstract of its contents, that we refrain at present 
from an extended notice of the volume. We are 
glad to learn that a final report is in preparation by 
Mr, Wells, which will embody the statistics of the pres- 
ent with corrections and large additions, and will in- 
corporate therewith a summary of the State as a wa- 
ter power district, and a statistical exhibit of the prin- 
cipal river systems. It will contain also, it is hoped, 
a Water Power Map of the State, giving the location 
and height of fall of every water power within our 
limits, so far as the factscan be reached. The Report 
states that several towns have failed to report, some of 
them possessed of large power, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that no municipality will fail to furnish the 
required facts in season for the final report. It is de- 
sirable to swell the aggregate to the highest figure 
possible, for the value of a system of water power is to 
a large extent proportioned to the amount of it con- 
centrated within given limits. The Report is to be 
widely circulated and for successive years, and cannot 
fail to compensate State, towns, and individuals for 
all pains and expense incurred. 





Tue Somerset Rartroap. The Lewiston Journal 
says that a number of the business men of that city 
met Dr. Tefft, agent of the proposed Somerset Rail- 
road, Friday evening, when Dr. Tefft gave the facts 
relating to this proposed road from West Waterville to 
Caratunk Falls, on the Upper Kennebec—a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, the estimated cost of which is 
$600,000. The towns on the route have subscribed 
about $450,090, and $150,000 more are required. 
The Maine Central Railroad have agreed to lease the 
road when completed for fifty years, and pay six per 
cent. interest on its cost, not to exceed $20,000 per 
mile. 





For Waoorixe Coven. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance who has had much experience in the treatment 
of whooping cough, and has successfully used the fol- 
ing receipt in many cases for the relief of its most vi- 
olent and distressing paroxysms, has communicated 
it tous for publication: ‘‘Place a fresh egg in a 
common tumbler, fill with cider vineger at night. In 
the morning remove what remains of the shell, beat 
thick with granulated sugar, and when the patient is 
inclined to cough administer a small swallow. It will 
immediately relieve and break up the cough, if no ad- 
ditional cold is taken. 





List or Parents issued to Maine inventors, and 
bearing date of August 24th, 1868, reported for the 
Mare Farmer by William H. Clifford, solicitor of 
Patents, 3014 Congress street, Portland :—F. A. 
Howard, Belfast, mitering machine; J. B. Mitchell, 
Portland, assignor to self and P. B. Burnham, same 
place—hose nozzle; L. 0. Allen, Gardiner, sewing 
machine castors; J. 8. Moody, Saco, lathe chuck—an- 
tedated July 28d, 1868. 


EF EAwin B. Brock, formerly Deputy Collector of 
the third collection district, of Pennaylvania, who was 
convicted of executing fraudulent bonds for the removal 





‘of distilled spirits from bonded warehouses with intent 


to defraud the government, has been pardoned by the 
President and released from the penitentiary. 


. 


Government Poricy wits tae Inpians. [n anoth- 
er column will be found the latest telegraphic intelli- 
gence in regard to the redent outbreak among the 
Indians in Kansas, aud the prompt action of the mil- 
itary autborities for the effectual protection of the 


settlers and the punishment of the of 
these savage atrocitics, The = from 
the Worcester cg, Th mi om 
the condition of dian affairs, 

nrg eth alley te para by oa Gores 
ment, in view of the utter failure of all efforts by 
negotiation and persuasive meaps to prevent # re- 
currence of these outrages, will meet with general as- 
sent and approval : 


“Our Indjan affairs are now in good-hands. Gen. 
Sherman has decided what it is best to do in view of 
ere preter ere tic Oe 2 mes and the 

pahoes have been guilty, and t ¢ means 
to let him have his own way with them. Gen. Sher- 
man can be trusted to devise the measures needful to 
put a stop to these outrages without undue harshness 
or cruelty, and Gen. Sheridan will certainly execute 
his orders and , and: will in all 
probability make himself as much feared and respect- 
ed he Indian tribes as Gen. Harney has long been. 

It is related of the latter officer, that having been 
once sent to chastise the Sioux who were on the war 
path, and had been murdering, plundering, burning 
and committing the usual fiendish cruelties after their 
Bav ion, he pursued them with such unexpect- 
ed onlerity and vigor that, though they had laughed 
at his expedition at first, they found it impossible to 
escape him, and sent.a deputation to propose a treaty. 
To them Harney replied that he hadn’t come out to 
make *‘molasses and cracker treaties,’ but to fight. 
And fight he did in such style that they have never 
forgotten it. Yet bis treatment of them while he had 
a command on the plains, was not inhumane, and 
though he was conspicuously a terror to evil-doers, he 
is believed to have been more generally trusted and 
even beloved by the Indians than any other officer of 
our army with whom they have been brought in con- 
tact of late years. 

The policy which has been generally pursued toward 
the Indians has been singularly ill-judged. It is the 
custom of the tribes to spend a great part of the sum- 
mer away from their permanent encampments, in 
hunting or war. At that time of the year they can 
casily find game enough for their subsistence and their 
horses can live on the prairie. They can go where 
they please without carrying either provisions or other 
encumbrance. It is idle to follow them with infantry ; 
and even cavalry can be easily outstripped or evaded, 
This is the time for their raids upon the settlements, 
Unfortunately, the treatment of the savages by the 
whites has generally been such that they are never at 
a loss for a plausible pretext for hostilities, Some 
time elapses before the alarm reaches a military post, 
and then there is further delay before an expedition is 
organized to pursue the marauders. The Indians, 
mewnwhile, are making the most of their opportuni- 
ties. (Outlying settlements are surprised and plun- 
dered with the usual accompaniments of savage war- 
fare, Emigrant trains are destroyed and their owners 
murdered, and the movements of the savages are so 
rapid and uncertain that only the greatest vigor and 
energy will avail to stop their marauding or to inflict 
the necessary punishment, 

Thus things go on till winter sets in. The Indians 
then have lost their advantage. They cannot well 
travel at that season as they bave no means of sup- 
porting their horses, except at their permanent en- 
campments or villages, and even there they fare 
hardly. The troops can carry provisions and forage 
with them, and can go anywhere if you give them 
time enough. If they should follow the savages to 
their homes in the winter, the latter would have no 
chance of escape. 

But neither they nor the soldiers care to continue 
the hostilities. Campaigning in winter is not pleas- 
ant for the troops and would be fatal to the Indians. 
The latter apply for a truce, and a treaty is easily 
made when both parties desire it and one is ready to 
promise as recklessly as people generally are who are 
not at all particular about keeping their engagements. 
Presents to the Indians are an invariable accompani- 
ment of a treaty. Thus the Indians, having made 
war whiie it suited them and they found it profitable, 
get paid for making peace when war no longer serves 
their turn. They may be said to have discovered a 
method ‘‘to eat their cake and have it.’’ This style 
of conducting our Indian affairs is also peculiarly 
agreeable to the Indian agents, since the more dis- 
turbance there is in their departments and the more 
occasion for treaties and presents the more lucrative 
they find their offices, Gen. Harney did not like this 
way of doing business, and it is safe to say that Gen. 
Sheridan will prefer a different course. 

Whatever provocation the savages may have receiv- 
ed, they must not be allowed to take their revenge in 
their own way. 

The only method of dealing with them effectually is 
that adopted by Gen. Sheridan, to remove them to 
permanent reservations where they can be watched, 
and their families and possessions can be held as hos- 
tages for their good behavior. The perpetrators of 
outrages can then be secured and punished, and some- 
thing can be done or tried with whatever prospect of 
success the nature of the subjects of the experiment 
will admit, to teach the savages the acts and customs 
of civilized life. 

If, as is sometimes asserted, civilization is death to 
them, it is better that they should fade away under 
such influences by the effect of natural causes, than 
that they should live as they have done, degraded, 
brutish liars, obstructing the progress of civilization 
and assisting in the demoralization of our frontier set- 
tlements, which are sure to be lawless and rude enough 
at their best, 

There is no good reason why the gradual decay and 
final extinction of the Indian race should be a subject 
of regret or of sentimental moralizing. The ‘noble 
red man of the forest’’ is well understood to be a 
creature of the imagination, a fiction of poets and ro- 
mancers. The actual Indian is, in peace, a lazy, 
drunken vagabond, in war a demon of lust and cru- 
elty. We do not advocate slaughter or deliberate 
cruelty, but such a policy as will be just and beneficial 
to our own race and our own government, requiring 
of the Indians no more than we require of our own 
people, and punishing their offences with no greater 
severity than similar acts committed by white men. 
If such a policy will result in the extermination of 
the aborigines, that is no argument against it. The 
territory which they occupy will support a mach 
larger population of a higher race, and the exchange 
would be a great gain to the world.”’ 





Tue Paracuayan War. Advices from Rio Janeiro 
have been received to the 8th inst. It is stated that 
the tactics of the allied forces in attempting to reduce 
the Paraguayan fortress of Humaita by starvation had 
been entirely successful. The Paraguayans held out 
to the last moment, and on the 24th of July, when 
their stores were exhausted, evacuated the positior, 
The allied forces marched into Humaita on the next 
diy. Two hundred and fifty cannon, a great quanti- 
ty of ammunition, small arms, etc., which the Para- 
guayans were compelled to abandon, were captured by 
the allies. The retreating Paraguayans were pursued 
and four thousand of them cut off from the main body 
and surrounded. They formed a line of battle, and in 
answer to ademand to surrender, emphatically re- 
fused. 

Three of the Brazilian ironclads forced their way 
through the obstructions and past the batteries on the 
river Parana, and had joined the fleet in the bom- 
bardment of the position of President Lopez, at the 
mouth of the Tiquary. 

Marshal Caxias, the allied commander, was also 
advancing troops on Lopez from the land side. As the 
guns of the allied fleet command all routes of the re- 
treat, it was expected that the Paraguayans would 
soon be forced to surrender the position. 

It was reported that the Paraguayans had evacuated 
the important defensible town of Timbo. 





Tergiste Rameoap Accrpent. By a cable dis- 
patch we obtain the particulars of a calamity which 
oocurred in North Wales on Tuesday sfternoon, where- 
by 25 persons lost theirlives. The following is an 
account of the affair: ‘‘A train of cars from Holyhead, 
containing passengers and mails from Ireland, which 
was proceeding toward Liverpool at the usual rate of 
speed, met with a sad accident to-day, at the town of 
Abergle, in the county of Denbigh. A long train 
loaued with petroleum tracks had just switched off on 
a siding to make way for the Irish mail, but the 
switchman had neglected to replace the switch. A 
dreadful collision was the consequence. Seven per- 
sons, all passengers in the Irish mail train, were 
killed outright, and many others badly injured. The 
cars of both trains were reduced to a shapeless mass- 
The concussion produced an explosion of the petrole- 
um which instantly enveloped both trains in flames. 
Before the fire could be subdued eighteen persons had 
been literally burnt to ashes, 


Triat ror Murper. The trial of Charles F. Monk, 
charged with the murder of Annis Q. Kenney, in Dix- 
mont, in April last, teok place in Bangor last week, 
and resulted in a verdict of acquittal by the jury on 
Thursday last. It was evidently regarded by the jury 
as a case of justifiable homicide, or self defence. The 
cireumstances of the affair were briefly as follows: 
The deceased and several others were engaged in fight- 
ing fire on land of a Mr. Porter, in Dixmont, A quar- 





tel had existed between respondent’s father and the 


deceased, and when they met at this time an alterca- 
tion ensued, which ended in Kenney chasing Monk 
some distance with astick or brush, using threatening 
language; that respondent followed them as they ran, 
}and when Kenney turned and came back, as he ap- 
proached the respondent, the latter drew pistol and 
shot him through both lungs so that he died in about 
ten minutes. 





Anti-Conreperation 1x Nova Scorra. A special 
despatch from Halifax to the New York World says: 
An enthusiastic anti-confederation meeting was held 
at New Glasgow, N. 8., on Saturday, Augs5. »Sev- 
eral thembers of the Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly were present, and spoke in favor of repeal. 





no compromise, but to maintain an struggle 
for tho pecpmner ana Sere Seny the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

In the House of Assembly the other day, the Attor- 


ney General of the Province made # speech explaining 
the policy of the government, the concluding portion 
of which, as conveying an idea ot the course which 
Nova Scotia intends to pursue, is given as follows: 

We wish to be understood that all we ask 
for is the restoration of our Constitutional rights. We 
have ever been faithful subjects of the British Throne; 
we ardently desire to remain so, and we will not at- 
tempt to withdraw our allegiance until we find that 
the Queen intends permanently to deprive us of her 
protection. 

We have maintained a friendly intercourse with the 
people of the United States of America, and our daily 
expanding commercial dealings with them make any 
interruption of peaceful relations improbable, if not 
impossible. We admire that great, ic, and in- 
telligent pation; but our habits, our education and 
our feelings have always been favorable to monarchi- 
cal, and adverse to democratic institutions. We are, 
therefore, in no manner desirous of changing our po- 
litical constitution, but will not willingly allow our- 
selves to be brought into subjection to Canada, or any 
other country. e will have po confederation or 
union with other colonies, except upon terms of the 
most exact equality; and there is no change in our 
political relations that we shoyld not preter to the de- 
testable confederation that has been attempted to be 
forced upon us. 

We shall proceed with the legislation and other busi- 
ness of the Province, protesting against Confederation, 
boldly and distinctly asserting our full purpose and 
resolution to avail ourselves of every opportunity of 
extricating ourselves from the trammels of Canada, 
and if we fail, after exhausting all constitutional 
means at our command, we will leave our future des- 
tiny in the hands of Him who ‘‘will judge the people 
righteously, and govern the nations upon the earth.’’ 





Instructions To Mirrrary ComManpers. The 
President has issued instructions through General 
Grant, to the commanders of the several military dis- 
tricts, Generals Meade, Thomas and Buchanan, rela- 
tive to the use of troops under their commands, and 
also the conditions under which the military force of 
the United States may be employed to suppress insur- 
rection against the government of any State are fully 
made known, and the duties of the Department Com- 
manders accurately described. The letter of the At- 
torney General, also forwarded, sets forth the condi- 
tions under which Marshals and Sheriffs may com- 
mand the assistance of troops in their respective dis- 
tricts or counties to execute lawful precepts, issued to 
them by competent authority, and the obligations of 
the military and individual officers and soldiers in 
common with all citizens are to obey the summons of 
the Marshal and Sheriff, and must be held subordinate | 
to their paramount duty as members of a permanent 
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The Markets. 


Special Report te the Maine Farmer. 


Cattle Markets. 
AT BRIGUTON, CAMBRIDGE AND MEDFORD 
Fapary, Aug. 20, 1868. 








Cattle. Sheep. 
1665 12,463 
erences 1699 9,750 


Hogs 


| Brom Maine 123 cattle, 511 sheep. 


ceces, 9,004D11.00 
Poorest grades of cows, bulls, &c.. $6 00@8.75 
Oxan—nominal, $185 to 300: handy steers, $100 


- Oows—Bxtra, $754100; Ordinary. $45@70; Heifers, 


Saucer avy Lamas—By the head, $2 50 to 4 50. 
Hives—Brighton, 10@10jc % th ; country lots 94@20. 
Pe.ts—Lambs, 50 to 62c; sheared, ubc each. 

Carr Sain-—L8@We. 


TaLLow—74@9 
Pias—-10@12c. Fat Hogs, 10$@11 
ens, 25. 


Ltray—Hens, 20; Chick 
DROVES FROM MAINE. 

CATTLE—Wells & Richardson, 51; L. B Wortley, 12; R. D. 
Blinn, 10; Freeman & White, 20; N. B. Real, 16; H. T. Frost, 
9; W. H. Chick, 10. SHEEP AND LAMB3—Turner & Norton, 
142; J. 8. Connor, 125; W. Penniman, 62; A. G. Tuck, 71; M. 
Downs, 49; B. White, 71. 

SALES—of working cattle only. B.D. Blinn sold pairs at 
$290, 210.216. Five two year-olds were sold at $84 each. L. 
B. Wortley sold one pair 6 feet § inches, for $290; 6 ft 6 in, for 
$200; 6% Sin, $180. Freeman & White sold two-year-olds at 
$105 per pair; three-year-olds at $160, 165; 6 ft 5 in, $175; 6 ft 
6 in, $185 

REMARKS. The cattle came along during the three days at 
both Cambridge and Brighton. There have been but a few deaths 
from the cattle disease, and the panic appears to have in a great 
measure subsided. Good precautions have been taken against 
the spread of the disease. At Cambridge the quality of the cat- 
tle brought in was poorer than usual, and the prices obtained 
were on the whole rather better, but not to any very great extent: 
The stock was nearly all disposed of. The advance was more 
marked at Brighton, where but a small stock was left over, and 
but a small number came to market. It is thought that the ad- 
vance amounted there to 5@c to $1 (0 per one hundred pounds 
from what might be called the panic prices of last week. The 
inconvenience and unsatisfactory results of such a state of things 
as now exists relative to the market days being so unsettled, are 
causing considerable complaint, but neither side is disposed to 
yield. It is well understood that the steck from Maine comes in 
on Tuesday. 

The market in sheep and lambs was very good, and the stock 
went off briskly. There are now no traces of the glut two weeks 
ago, and prices are about where they were three weeks since. It 
is complained that lambs do not turn out as well as they look, 
and the wet weather of the spring is assigned as the cause. 

There were at market 260 shoats; 2,200 hogs, and 150 veal 
calves. 





Wool Market. 
Bostox, Monday, August 29, 1868. 

The receipts for the week have been 7,500 bales of domestic, 
and the sales amounted to about 1,250,000 pounds of all kinds. 
The advance of last week is fully maintained, and there is still 
a strong tendency upwards. There has been a considerable de- 
mand by speculators as well as a general inquiry for all desirable 
qualities for consumption. Holders are too firm to allow of any 
large operations, and the activity of the market has been repress- 
ed by the excited condition of the market in other parts of the 
country. The prices of fleece wool range from 42 to 60 cts, and 
of pulled from 26 to 55. 


Boston Market. 


Bostox, Monday, August 31. 
Fioca—Receipts for the week, 46,223 barrels. The market 








military body, since the troops can act only in their 
proper organized capacity under their own officers, 
and in obedience to immediate orders of those officers. 
The officer commanding troops summoned to the aid 
of the Marshal or Sheriff must also judge for himself, 
and upon his own official responsibility, whether the 
service] required of him is lawful and necessary and 
compatible with the proper discharge of his ordinary 
military duties; must limit his attention solely to 
proper aid in the execution of lawful precepts exhib- 
ited to him by the Marshal or Sheriff, if time will per- 
mit. Every demand from a civil officer for military 
aid, whether it be for the exeoution of a civil process, 
or to suppress insurrection should be forwarded to 
the President, with all the material facts of the case 
for his orders, and in all cases the highest command- 
er, whose orders can be given in time to meet the 
emergency will alone assume the responsibility of the 
action by the timely disposition of troops where there 
is reason to apprehend a necessity for their use, and 
by their positive interposition between hostile parties 
when danger of collision may be apprehended by De- 
partment Commanders, and in cases of necessity their 
subordinates are expected in this regard to exercise 
upon their own responsibility a wise discretion to the 
end that in any event the peace may be preserved. 


| 








Gen. Rosecrans’ Mission To THe Reset Leavers. 
Many conflicting statements have been made by 
Washington correspondents in reference to the pur- 
poses of a recent visit to White Sulphur Springs in 
Virg nia by Gen. Rosecrans during which an inter- 
view was held with Gen. Lee, Gen. Beauregard and 
other rebel leaders. Gen. Rosecrans has authorized | 
the following statement of the object of the mission 
and its results: 


**So far from his having been sent thither on a po- 
litical mission, the virit was of his own conception and 
undertaken for his own personal satisfaction, to as- 
certain from representative men of the South, whether 
there was any obstacle in the way of peace between 
that section and the North, He was satisfied that the 
power which organized and sustained the Confedera- 
cy for four years against the gigantic efforts of the 
United States to suppress the rebellion, could exercise 
great influence in restoring peace, order, and stability 
everywhere, aud atthe same time promote all the | 
national interests of the country. He was received | 
by Gen. Lee and other prominent Southern soldiers 
with marked cordiality in all their personal conversa- 
tions. They were frank and unreserved, and their 
conversations were mainly with reference to advanc- 
ing the interests, irrespective of the causes which for 
a time divided the North and the South, and resulted 
in the reconstruction acts of Congress. 

Gen. Rosecrans says that his visit was satisfactory. 
That the temper and tone of those Southerners was 
worthy of patriotic appreciation, and there is no au- 
thority for the statements that he intends to issue an 
address signed with those with whom he has been in 
contact. His visit was for the purpose of ascertaining 
for himself their feelings and views. He don’t know 
that any publication from him is required or may be- 
come ni . The propriety of any such course 
rests exclusively with himself. 








Ga By a telegraphic dispatch from New Orleans, 
we have intelligence of the sudden death of Hon. 
James Mann, member of Congress from Louisiana, 
and the only Democratic representative from that 
State. Mr. Mann was born July 20, 1822, in Gor- 
ham, Maine, and was consequently in his forty-seventh 
year. He was in the Legislature of Maine several 
sessions as Representative and Senator, subsequently 
held an office in the Custom House at Portland, was 
Treasurer for Cumberland County and acted ag pay- 
master during the late rebellion, principally in the 
army in the Gulf States. He settled finally in New 
Orleans and was elected from thence to the fortieth 
Congress for Louisiana. He was a man of considera- 
ble talent. 





Movement For THe Revease or Mr. Lincotn’s As- 
sassins. The Tribune's Washington special says 
that an effort to secuce the release of Mudd and one or 
two other convicts on the Dry Tortugus appears to 
have taken definite shape. A telegram received at the 
Attorney General’s office Friday from the United States 
Marshal of the Northern District of Florida, informed 
the authorities that writs of habeas corpus have been 
sent out for the release of Mudd, Spangler, and 
Arnold, and asking instructions. The dispatches 
were immediately sent to Evarts in New York. 





AppornTMENT OF Revexve Supgrvisors. In conse- 
quence of a disagreement between Secretary McCul- 
loch and Mr. Rollins the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, no appointments have as yet been made of 
the revenue supervisors provided for in the tax bill 
passed at the recent session of Congress. A Wash. 
ington dispatch states that a compromise has at last 
been effected by which a democrat and a republican 
will be appointed alternately. The law provides that 
the supervisors shall be nominated by the Commis- 
sioner and appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There are twenty-five appointments to be made. 


Mexico mone Peacanie. The Tridune’s Mexican 
correspondent says that affairs are more encouraging 
than usual in tao wile, PE tt Et 
handfal of insurgents can be » country 
is. safer than ever before. The best understanding 
prevails between the governments of Mexico and the 
United States, and the unpleasant Mazatlan affair 
has-closed to the satisfaction of all parties, 

annual session of the General Convention 
" of Universalists in the United States, will be ‘held in 
the city of Providence, commencing on Tuesday. > 











ton—there is plenty of hay of an 


has been quite dull and prices have been tending downward, but 
there is more steadiness at the close. The largest demand has 
been for choice family brands for consumption. Western Super- 
fine, $7 50@8 25; Standard Extras. $8 75429 75; Medium, $10 
@11; White Wheat seconds, $9 75@11 50; 8t. Louis and Illinois 
Family, $12 50@14 50; XXX St. Louis, $14 50@156 50. 

Corn Meat—in moderate demand at $6 per barrel. 

Coay— Receipts 50,149 bushels; market dull and tendency of 
prices downwards, though on light sales the prices have been 
pretty well sustained thus far. Good Western Mixed, $1 33; old 
Mixed, $1 30. 

Oats—Receipts 86,779 bushels; sales of new at 71@86 cts; 
old Western scarce and firm at 91c. 

Rrse—$1 70@1 76 per bushel in small lots. 

Euorts—$27@28. 

Fine Feep— {36 per ton. 

Mipp.inos—Scarce and nominal. 

Burrex—Receipts 9,758 packages. Butter has been in fair de- 
mand, selling at 404742 for prime New York and Vermont; 35@ 
38 for good do; 28@36 for Canada, and 30@35 for Western. 

Cusese—Receipts 4,492 boxes and 27 casks. Prices range 
from 13 to 16 cents per pound. 

Beaxs—There has been a slight decline towards the close of 
the week. Sales of mediums at $6 50@5 75; pea at $6. 

Porators—New at $3 00@3 50. The receipts have been heavy. 

Har—The market is firmer, and sales of Eastern have been 
made at $22 @0@23 00 per ton. 


New York Market. 
New Yors, August 3], 1868. 

Frovr—Sales 4600 barrels. State and western irregular and 
unsettled. Superfine State $690@8 00; extra, 7 85@0 40; 
Round hoop Ohio, 8 60@12 25; extra western, 7 9049 90; white 
wheat extra, 10 00@12 25. Southern is quiet and lower—BSales 
350 barrels—extra at 8 60@14 75. California flour is quiet— 
sales 900 sacks at 16 00422 10. 

Waeat—2 and 3 cents lower and nominally quiet Sales 95,500 
bushels—amber Gennesee at 2 12, new red Indiana, $2 33; White 
$2 50@2 70. 

Cons—Closed dull and drooping. The demand is chiefly 
speculative. Sales 73,000 bushels—Mixed Western, $1 16@1 22 
for unsound, and $1 28@1 25 for soand—both afloat. Old $1 24 
in store. a 

Brer—Steady—eales 110 barrels, new plain mess $15@20 50; 
new extra do, $20 60@24 75. 

Porx—Is quiet and heavy. Sales 1200 barreis—new mess, 
$28 7528 85; closine at $28 75. 

Larp is firm. Sales 670 tierces at 18% to 19} cents. 

Berrer quiet—Ohio 34 to 38, State, 37 to 45. 


Gold and Stock Market. 
New York, August 29. 
Money market quiet and easy at 3@4 cent. on call. Gold 
has been very dull and steady at 1444@144j. Government se- 
curities are strong and active with a marked advance on some 








issues. 





Augusta City Market. 
Tcsspay Aug. 25 1868. 

APPLES—New apples begin to be brought in to some extent; 
common cooking selling for 75 @ $100, and eating, $150 @ 
200. 

BUTTER—For the past few weeks butter has been somewhat 
scarce, and prices have been high, but as the season for making 
cheese is about through, the supply will be greater and prices 
will doubtless decline. 

BEANS—Choice Hand picked Pea, $4 50@5 00; Yellow eyes 
450; @5 75; Mediams, 3 75@4 25. 

CHEES&—Ohoice Livermore, 15@17c; Ordinary, 12@14. 

CORN—Southern and Western 1.35@1 40 

FLOUR—The market is somewhat easier at the following 
quotations, viz.: Super to common extra, $10 00@$11 00; good, 
$13 00@13 60; choice Western 14 50@15 60; Southern, $15 00 
@17 00; 8. Louis favorite brands, 16 50@17 50. 

GRAIN—Barley $100@1 10; Oats 90@00c; Rye is scarce at 
1 75. 

HAY—Just now but little hay is in the market, and prices, if 
anything, have advanced somewhat from last quotations. 

HIDES AND SKLNS—Shearlings, 25@50; Lamb skins 50@85; 
Hides 84@9; Oalf skins 20@25 . 

LIME—$1 35 per cask. 

MEAL—Corn $1 4041 40; Rye $2 50. 

PRODUCE—In consequence of the good supply of new pota- 
toes, prices have declined to $1.60 per bushel, Eggs 28c; do- 
mestic lard, 20c per pound. 

PROVISIONS—Beef by the quarter 11@12; Clear Salt Pork, 
$2300@3200; Round hog 11@12e; Mutton 7@10; Turkeys 
18@20 Spring Chickens 25@28¢; Veal by the carcass 9@10c; 
Ham 18@20c. Spring lamb is more plenty at 12@ldc. 

SEBDS—Nominal. 

SHORTS—Limited demand at $2 50@2 76 ¥ 100 ths. 

WOOD—Mill edgings and slabs, $3 00@1 00 per cord. 

WOOL—The market is firmer, and manufacturers are more dis- 
posed to purchase. Choice fleece, 40@42. 


Portland Market. 
PorTLanp, Aug. 29, 1868. 
APPLES—Green Y bbl $500@8 00; Sliced, Y ib 10@12 
BUTTER—Good ¥ {b,30035, Choice Table, 38@40 ; Store 
15@20. 





BEANS—Yellow eyes, $5 50@6 00; Pea $5 50@600; Blue 
Pod, $5 50@6 00. 

CHEESE—; New, 12@18. 

FISH—OCod, large shore, Y quin. $6 60@7 60 ; large Bank ¥ 
win $5 25406 60; small Bank, ¥ quia. $2 75@i 00; Pollock, ¥ 
ain. $2 50@3 00 ; Haddock % quin. $1 752 25; Hake $2 25@ 
275; Herring,shore, ¥ bbi., $6 00@7 00; Scaled ¥ box, 30@ 
40c; No.1 Hermng Y box, 2540300 ; Mackerel, Y bbl. — Bey 
No. 1, $22,60@23 50; Bay No. 2, $00 004000 00; Shore No.1 


21 00422 50; Shore No.2, $15.00@16 .50, Shore No. 8, small! 


67.60@3.50 
GRAIN —Rye,$2 00@2 10 Oats 85880. Mixed corn, $1 34 
@1,35, Yellow, $1.382138 ; Barley, nominal. Shorts per ton 


HAY—# net ton, pressed, $14@16 00; loose $15@18. 

HIDES AND SKINS—Western 10420; Slaughter Hides, 0j @ 
10¢; Oalf Skins, 20@25; Lamb Skins 60465. 

PRODUCE—Potatoes Y bbl, $3 75@4 00 ; Beef ¥ th., 1240 
16c; Kgas ¥ dos., 25@28e , Turkeys, 25@c30; Chickens, 25@ 
300 ; Geese, 15420 ; Onions, $10 Y dbI.; Lamb, 134160, Vea! 10 
@llc.~Price Current. y 


Bangor Produce Market. 


Saturday August 29, 1868. 
is selling at from $14 to 16 per 
inferior quality, sells at 8 
worth from $6 to 0 per tom Mew oats are 

and are bringing: from, 16 to 80 cents; 


their appearance 
4 does not come 





Loose hay of the best quality 


Blueberries continue to occupy quite a 
gell at from $3,60 to 8,75 per bushel, on are 
per quart; chickens 80 cents per Ib. 








Sept. 15th. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGR 
































Not rain to fountains dried, 
Not dew to thirsty grass; 
But one thing goes, alas! 

That never comes again. 


Not blue to clouded skies, 
Not smiles to tearful eyes, 
Not hope to 3 
But when our youth departs 
It never comes again. 
Time can all griefs remove, 
Turn bitterness to love, 


never comes again. 
September. 


Our Story-Teller. 


WIDOW COBB'S FIRST LOVE. 


The fire crackled cheerfully on the broad hearth of 
the old farm-house kitchen, a cat and three kittens 
basked in the warmth, and adecrepid yellow dog, 
lying full in the reflection of the yellow blaze, wrinkled 
his black nose approvingly, as he turned his hind feet 
where his fore feet had been. Over the chimney hung 
several fine hams and pieces of dried beef. Apples 
were festooned along the ceiling and crooked-necked 
squashes vied with red peppers and slips of dried 
pumpkin, in garnishing each’ window fiame. There 
were plants, too, on the window ledges—horse shoe 
geraniums and dew plants, and a monthly rose, just 
budding, to say nothing of pots of violets that per- 
fumed the whole place whenever they took it into 
their purple heads to bloom. The floor was carefully 
swept, the chairs had not a speck of dust upon leg or 
round, the jong settle near the fire-place shone as if it 
had just been varnished; and the eight-day clock, in 
the corner had its white face newly washed, and 
seemed determined to tick the louder for it. Two 
arm chairs were drawn up at a cozy distance from the 
hearth and each other; a candle, a newspaper, a pair 
of spectacles, a dish of red-cheeked apples and a pitcli- 
er of cider, filled a little table between them. In one 
of the chairs sat a comfortable-looking woman of 
about forty-five, with cheeks as red as the apples and 
eyes as dark and bright as they had ever been, rest- 
ing her elbow on the table and her head upon her 
hand, and looked thoughtt)lly into the fire This 
was the widow Cobb—*‘relict’’ of Deacon Levi Cobb, 
who had been mouldering into dust in the Bytown 
churchyard for more than seven years. She was 
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thinking of her dead husband, probably because—all 


her work being done, and the servant gone to bed— 
the sight of his empty chair at the other side of the 
table, and the silence of the room made her a little 
lonely. 


**Zeven years:’’ so the widow's reverie ran. ‘“‘It 


seems as if it was more than fifty—and yet [ don’t 


look so very old either. Perhaps it’s not having any 
children to bother my life out, as other people have. 
They may say what they like, children are more 
plague than profit, that’s my opinion. Look at my 
sister Jerusha, with her six boys. 
shadow, and I’m sure they have done it, though she 
will never own it.’ 

The widow took an apple from the dish and began 
to peel it. 

‘How dreadful fond Mr. Cobb used to be of these 


grafts. He never will eat any more of them, poor 


fellow, for [don’t suppose they have apples where he’s 
gone to. Heigho! I remember very well how I used 


to throw apple parings over my head when I was a 


girl, to see who I was going to marry.”’ 
Mrs. Cobb stopped short end blushed. 


8. “Her meditations took a new turn. 


**How handsome Sam Poyson was, and how much 


I used to care about him. Jerusha says he went 
away from our village just after I did, and no one has 
heard of him since. And whata silly thing that 
quarrel was! If it had not been for that—’’ 


Here came a long pause, during which the widow 
looked very steadfastly at the empty arm chair of 


Levi Cobb, deceased. Her fingers played carelessly 
with the apple paring, she drew it safely toward her, 
and looked around the room. 


*‘Upon my word it is very ridiculous, and I don’t 


know what the neighbors would say if they saw me.”’ 

Still the plump fingers drew the peel wearer. 

**But they can’t see me, that’s a comfort, and the 
cat and old Bowse will never know what it means. 
Of course [ don’t believe anything about it.”’ 

The paring hung gracefully from her hand 

**But still I should like to try; it would seem like 
old times, and—’’ 

Over her head it went and curled up quietly on the 
floor at a little distance. Old Bowse, who always 
slept with one eye open, saw it fall and marched 
deliberately up to smell it. 

**Bowse, Bowse, don’t tonch it!’ cried his mistress; 
and bending over it with a beating heart she turned 
as red as fire. There was as handsome a capital S as 
one could wish to see. 

A loud knock came suddenly at the door. The dog 
growled, and the widow screamed and snatched up 
the apple paring. 

‘It’s Mr. Cobb; it’s his spirit come back again be- 
cause I tried that silly trick,’ she thought fearfully 
to herself. 

Another knock, louder than the first, and a man’s 
voice exclaimed: 

**Hillo, the house!’’ 

**Who is it?’’ asked the widow, somewhat relieved 
to find that the departed Levi was still safe in his 
grave upon the hill-side. 

“A stranger,’’ said the voice. 

**What do you want?’’ 

“To get iodging here for the night.” 

The widow deliberated. 

**Can’t you goon? There’s a house half a mile 
mile farther on, if you keep to the right hand side of 
the road, and turn to the left after you get by—’’ 

‘It’s raining cats and dogs, and I’m very delicate,”’ 
said the stranger, coughing. ‘I’m wet to the skin. 
Don’t you think you can accommodate me? I don’t 
mind sleeping on the floor.’’ 

**Raining, is it? [didn’t know that;’’ and the 
kind hearted little woman unbarred the door very 
quickly. ‘Comein, whoever you may be. I only 
asked you to go on because [ am a lone woman, with 
only one servant in the house.’’ 

The stranger entered, shaking himself like a New- 
foundland dog upon the step, and scattering a little 
shower of drops over his hostess and her nicely swept 


floor. 

**Ah, that looks comfortable, after a man has been 
out for hours in a storm,’’ he said as he caught sight 
of the fire, and striding alcng toward the hearth, fol- 
lowed by Bowse, who snuffed suspiciously at his 
heels, he stationed himself in the arm chair—™Mr. 
Cobb’s arm chair—which had been ‘‘sacred to his 
memory for seven years.’’ The widow was horrified, 
but her guest was so weary and worn out that she 
could not ask him to move, but busied herself in 
stirring up the blaze, that he might the sooner dry 
his dripping clothes. A new thought strack her. 
Mr. Cobb had worn a comfortable dressing gown 
during his illness, which still hung in the at 
her right. She could not let this poor man catch his 
death by sitting in that wet coat. If he was in Mr. 
Cobb’s chair why should he not bein Mr. Cobb’s 
wrapper? She went nimbly to the closet, took it 
down, fished out a pair of slippers from the boot rack 
below, and brought them to him. 

“I think you had better take off your coat and 
boots; you will have the rheumatic fever, or some- 
thing like it, if you don’t. Here are some things for 

to wear while they are drying. And you must be 
ungry, too. I will go into the pantry and get you 
something to eat.’’ 

She bustled away, ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent ;”” 

made the exchange with a quizzical 


anything 
out from 


out his feet before him, decorated with the defunct 


deacon’s yas pall pri 
Ty my Ww > 
Pi vengeance? Anal w 
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She’s worn to a 


In those 
days she did not know Mr. Cobb, aud was always 
looking eagerly to see if the peel had formed a capital 
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as they do in warm. ee ~ py a piece of this 
ham— n curing, I dare say.’’ 
teed fond of it. He 


yi : busband was 
used to'bay- that no one 
better than I,°* 


drink your — madam, in this c'der.”’ 
ue ek & lor raught and sat down his glass. 
“ " 


The widow was feeding Bowse and the cat, (who 
thought they were entitled to a share of every meal 
ate in the ») and did not hear what he 
said. I fancy she would hardly known what 


**nectar’’ was, so it or as well. 
“Fine dog, ma’am, a very pretty 2? 
were my husband's favorites,” and a sigh 


“Ab, your husband must bave been a very happy 
man.’’ 

The blue eyes looked at her so long that she grew 
flurried 


u : 

“Ig there anything more I can get for you, sir?’’ 
she said at last. 

“Nothing, thank you; I have finished.”” 

She rose to clear the things away. He assisted her, 
and somehow their hands had a queer knack of touch- 
ing as they carried the dishes to the pantry shelves. 
Coming back to the kitchen, she put the apples and 
cider in their places, and brought out a clean pi 
and a box of tobacco from an arched recess near 
chimney. 

**My husband always said he could not sleep after 
eating supper late unless he smoked,’’ she said. Per- 
haps you would like to try it.’” 

“Not if it is going to drive you away,’ he an- 
swered; for she had a candle in her hand. 

“Oh, no, I do not object to smoke at all.’? She put 
the candle down—some faint suggestion about ‘‘pro- 
piety’? troubled her; she glanced at the old c. 
and felt reassured. It was only half-past nine. 

The stranger pushed the stand back, after the pipe 


fire—and his own. 
“Come, sit down,”’ he said, pleadingly, ‘‘It is not 


California, and all sorts of places, for a score of years, 


have a pretty woman to speak to again.”’ 


“California! Have you been to California?’’ she 
exclaimed, dropping into the chair. Unconsciously, 


the lover of her youth—with whom she had foolishly 


home. 


whaling ship.”’ 
**Good gracious!’’ 


fully over his head. 


after that fashion.’’ 

**And what is that?”’ 

**Men without house or home above their heads. 
roving here and there, and turning up in all sorts o 
odd places—caring’ very little for lifeas a genera 


again—and all for one reason, 
that is? No doubt you know already very well.’’ 
“T think not sir.’’ 
**Because a woman has jilted them.” 


ted short puffs with surprising rapidity. A guilty con 


served in the same way,’’ said the stranger, musingly 


style.’’ 


it in the best way she can. 
bearing such things than we know of, I dare say.”’ 
“Like enough. 


that.”’ 


ow, unconcernedly. 


needles in motion, he answered her. 
**Payson ? 
intimate friend. Do you know him ?”’ 


Where did you meet him ?”’ 


in the same claim for more than six months.’’ 
**T suppose he was quite well ?’’ 
*‘Strong as an ox, my dear lady.’’ 


over her knitting. 


off.” 


questions. But she was puzzled about her next one. 
At last she brought it out beautifully. 
**Was his wife with him in California?”’ 


t one.’’ 
“Oh, I thought—I meant—I heard 


tremendous fib. 


‘‘Whatever you heard of his marrying was all non- 
sence, I cin assure you, 


them stop.’’ 
**How?’’ 


ever loved had jilted him years before, and married 
another man. After that no one ever mentioned the 
subject to him again, except me.”’ 

Mrs. Cobb laid ber knitting aside, and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘*He was another specimen of the class of men I was 


times as quietly as I face the fire. ‘It matters very 
little who takes me off,’ he used to say; ‘I’ve nothing 
to live for, and there’s no one that will shed a tear for 
me when [ am gone,’ It’s a sad thought for a man 
to have, isn’t it?’*{ 

Mrs. Cobb sighed as she said she thought it wis. 

**But did he ever tell you the name of the lady who 
jilted him?”’ 

“I knew her first name.’’ 

“What was jt?’’ 

**Maria.’’ 

The plump little widow almost started out of her 
chair; ber name was spoken exactly as Sam would 
have said it, 

“Did you know her too?”’ he asked, looking keenly 
at her. 

**Veg. ” 

*‘Intimately?”’ 

**YVes,’? 

*‘And where is she now? Still happy with her 
husband, I suppose, and never giving a thought to 
the poor fellow she drove out into the world,”’ 

**No,’’ said Mrs. Cobb, shading her face with her 
pay B and speaking unsteadily. ‘‘No,’’ her husband 


“Ah! But still she never thinks of Sam?’’ 

There was a dead silence. 

**Does she?’’ 

**How can I tell?’’ 

**Are you still friends?”’ 

**Ves,’’ 

**Then you ought to know and you do. Tell me.’’ 

“I am sure I don’t know why I should. But if I 
do you must promise me, on your honor never to tell 
him, if you ever happen to meet him = 

**Madame what you say to me never shall be re- 
peated to any mortal man, upon my honor,’’ 

**Well, then, she does remember him.’’ 

“Bat how?’’ 

“As kindly I think as he could wish.”’ 

**T am glad to hear it for his sake. You and I are 
a friends of both parties; we can rejoice with each 

er.’’ 

He drew his chair much nearer hers, and took her 
hand, One moment the widow resisted, but it was a 
magnetic touch; the palm lay quietly in his, and 
the dark beard, bent so low that it nearly touched her 
shoulder, It did not matter much. Was he not 
Samuel’s dear friend? If he was not the rose, had he 
not dwelt very near it for a long, long time? 

**It was a foolish quarrel that parted them,’’ said 
the stranger softly. 

‘Did he tell you about it?”’ 

‘*Yes, on board the whaler.’’ 

“Did he blame her much ?’’ 

“Not so much as himself. He said that his jeal- 
ousy and ill temper drove her to break off the match; 
but he thought sometimes if he had only gone back 
a ene bers Sel Lone meryen bin 





was lit, and drew her easy chair a little nearer the 


late; and when a man has been knocked about in 


he 1s glad enough to get into « berth like this and to 


she had long cherished the idea that Sam Payson— 


quarrelled, had pitched his tent, after many wander- 
ings, in that far off land. Her heart warmed to one 
who, with something of Sam’s looks and ways about 
him, had also been sojourning in that country, very 
possibly had met him—perhaps had known him inti- 
mately. At that moment her heart beat quick, and 
she looked very graciously at the bearded stranger, 
who, wrapped in Mr. Cobb’s dressing-gown, wearing 
Mr. Cobb’s slippers, and sitting in Mr. Cobb’s chair, 
beside Mr. Cobb’s wife, smoking Mr. Cobb’s pipe with 
such an air of fecling thoroughly and comfortably at 


**Yes, ma’am, I’ve been in California for six years. 
And before that I went quite round the world in a 
The stranger sent a puff of smoke curling grace- 


“It’s very strange, my dear lady, how often you 
see one thing as you go wandering about the world 


thing, and making fortunes just to fling them away 
You don’t ask what 


Here was a long pause, and Mr. Cobb’s pipe emit- 


science needs no accusor, the widow’s cheeks were 
dyed with blushes as she thought of the absent Sam. 
“I wonder how women manage when they get 


*You never meet them roaming up and down in that 

**No,”’ said Mrs, Cobb, with some spirit; ‘‘if a 
woman is in trouble, she must stay at home and bear 
And there’s more women 
We never know whose hand gets 
pinched in atrap unless they scream. And women 
are too shy or too sensible—which you choose—for 


“Did you ever, in all your wanderings, meet any 
one by tho name of Samuel Payson ?’’ asked the wid- 


The stranger looked towards her—she was rummag- 
ing at the table drawer for her knitting work, and 
did not notice him. When it was found, and the 
Sam Payson? Why, he was my most 
‘A little—that is, [ used to when I was a girl.— 
‘“‘He went with meon the whaling voyage I told 


you of—and afterwards to California. We had a tent 
+ together, and some other fellows with us, and we dug 


‘*‘And—and happy?’’ pursued the widow, bending 
**Hum, the less said about that the better, perhaps. 
But he seemed to enjoy life after a fashion of his own. 
And he got rich out there, or rather I will say, well 


Mrs. Cobb did not pay much attention to that part 
of the story. Evidently she had not finished asking 


‘“‘His wife, ma’am? Why, bless you, he has not 
*? here 


the little widow remembered the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphiia and stopped short before she told such a 


I know him well, and he 
had no thought of the kind about him. Some of the 
boys used to tease him about it, but he soon made 


‘*He just told them frankly that the only woman he 


speaking of. I have seen him face death a score of 


“Nothing, only you speak so like some one I used 
to know."” 


henge her, if she let him. Will you tell 
The widow did not answer. She freed her hand 
from his, and covered her face with it. By-and-by 
ee up again, He was waiting patiently. 

‘+1 will tell her.’ 

He rose from his seat and walked up and down the 
room. Then he came back and on the man- 
rc stroked the yellow hair of Bowse with his 


pper. 

**Make her quite understand that he wants her for 
his wife. She may live where she likes, only it must 
be with him. : 
“I will tell her.”” 

*‘And what do you think she will say?’’ he asked 
in an altered tone. 

**What can she say, but—come ?”’ 

**Hurrah!’’ 

The stranger caught her out of her chair, as if she 
had been a child, and kissed her. 

**Don’t—don’t!”’ she cried out. 
Maria.’’ 

**Well, [am Maria’s Sam!’’ 

Off went the dark wig and the black whiskers; 
there smiled the dear face she had not forgotten. I 
leave you to imagine the tableau, Even the cat got 
up to look, and Bowse sat on his stump of a tail, and 
wondered if he was on his heels or his head. The 
widow gave one little scream and then she— 

But stop! Quiet people like you and me, dear 
reader, who have got over all these follies, and can do 
nothing but turn up our noses at them, have no busi- 
ness here. I will only add two hearts were very hap- 
py, that Bowse concluded after a while that all was 
right, and so laid down again, and that one week 
ofter there was a wedding at the house that made the 
neighboring farmers stare. The widow had married 
her ‘first love.”’ 


“T am Sam’s 
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HIRED TO “PLAY.” 


We had lived more than a month under the same 
roof before I met her; but without having seen her 
face, without — heard her voice, it seemed to me, 
in some way, that [ knew Amelia Weston intimately. 
Night after night, when I came home tired to my 
lodgings, and used to sit, idly gazing in the fire, and 
thmking over my day’s work, the same patient hand 
at the same hour would begin its practice, and 
continue it—I know not till what hour of the night ! 
till long after midnight certainly; for once or twice, 
when [ returced from the theatre between twelve and 
one o’clock, a light still burned in Miss Weston’s. 
Miss Weston’s piano was still ‘‘going,’’ as the servant 
of the house used to term it, when in a deprecating 
way she apologized to me for the nocturnal habits of 
my fellow-lodger. 

I don’t think I ever heard a more sympathetic 
touch than hers. Under ordinary circumstances a 
professional person practising of an evening for four 
or five hours at a stretch in the room immediately be- 
neath you, is not a thing to be desired; but in what 
ever mood I was, however tired however depressed, 
the girl’s playing soothed me; yes, whatever she 
played, a common place set of quadrilles or waltzes, 
or worked at, over and over again, a passage in some 
exquisitely graceful little reverie or nocturne of her 
own composition. I think it must have been the deli- 
cate finish, the sense* of unwearying patience in all 
she did that gave so infinite pathos to her perform- 
ance, for she was not at alla fine, not even, I dare 
say, a goed second rate musician, at all events, and 
however it might have affected higher judges, her 
playing touched me singularly; and sitting, as 1 have 
said, alone on an evening, gazing weariedly at the 
fire, and listening to her, I used to think: ‘*Patient 
artist, whomsoever you may be, [ know you and feel 
with you. Work, hope deferred, courage, scant ac- 
knowledgement of your claims. You and [ 
speak the same language. Our ways in the world lie 
wide apart, and yet are our feet treading the same 
long and uphill road. Patiert artist you and I are 
akin.”’ 

1 felt this, and liked to indulge the feeling, and 
fancifully, to make out Miss Weston’s history, and 
even the color of her eyes and hair; but pur- 
posely abstained from seeking to meet her, or even 
to ask any question regarding her from the servant 
of the house. J was old enough to know the value of 
any pretty little fancy that my brain might amuse it- 
self with, and wise enough not to court delusignment 
even in the most unimportant things of life. No 
doubt if I came to know this neighbor who charmed 
me so in spirit, I should find her, in the flesh, a com- 
mon sort of young woman enough, with large hand 
and defective aspirates, who would give me a card 
setting forth ber abilities as professor of music, and 
request me to recommend her among my friends. The 
secret of retaining a sentiment of interest in our fel- 
low creatures is to imagine much, and know little con- 
cerning them. Let my fellow-lodger remain unknown 
to me, even by sight, that so I might be able to listen 
to her playing with pleasure, even if we remained un- 
der the same roof for years. A friendly hand, a cou- 
genial family mind, who would speak to me every 
night, just as long as the artist herself remained in- 
visible—no longer, probably. 


But I was wrong. I saw poor Amelia, and my 
vague, intangible interest became one of the strong- 
est I have ever felt at first sight, and for an utter 
stranger. It happened thus: Two or three friends 
were dining with me one December night—a bitter 
snowy night it was, I remember—and knowing we 
should be late, I sent the people of the house to bed, 
promising to see myself to the fastening of the street 
door when my friends left me. I did so, considerable 
after midnight; and then having a heap of papers to 
wade through and feeling no inclination for sleep, 
made up a blazing fire, and sat myself down to work. 

About an hour and a half later, at half past two 
A. M., that is to say, I was startled by hearing a ring 
at the front door bell. ‘*Well I sat up,’’ I thought. 
**Here is one of the second floor lodgers dependent 
upou his latch key, and carefully bolted and barred 
out by my hand.’’ And wishing to save the delinquent 
alike from the bitter cold of the night air and from 
the landlady’s wrath’ should he ring again and rouse 
her, I lit my bedroom candle, ran quietly down 
stairs, and opened the door. 

The ghost of a girl’s face met my sight. 

**The tatch was down, and I[ was obliged to ring,”’ 
said a hoarse, tired voice. “I hope 1 haven't kept 
any one up’’—and then the girl started back at see- 
ing a stranger, and the blood rushed up violently into 
her death white cheeks. I—I beg your pardon, sir,’’ 
she stammered. ‘‘I have been attending a party in 
Cavendish Square, and it was so close I ran home on 
foot. Susan forgot I was out, I suppose, and put the 
latch down.’’ And thea she begged my pardon again, 
with a kind of miugled pride and humility that touch- 
ed me more than I can say. 


This, then, was my patient, unknown artist. This 
roll of music that she held in her ungloved hand, her 
plain black dress, her desperately tired face, would 
have told me her story in a moment, even if she had 
not made use of the words, ‘‘attending a party.” 
This was my patient artist; and she had been doing 
about the dreariest work—picking oakum perhaps ex- 
cepted—that woman’s hands are ever called upon to 
do; ‘‘playing’’ for a dance. Anything so haggard as 
her face, I do not remember ever to have seen, Her 
features looked drawn and old (she was about two and 
twenty;) great distre circles made her dark eyes look 
unnaturally large and melancholy; her poor little 
fragile hands had the inexpressible nerveless look of 
utter bodily prostration. When I had shut the door 
and lighted a candle that was placed ready for her at 
the bottom of the stairs, I remarked that I hoped that 
her fire was still alight. On such a night as this, a 
cup of hot tea or coffee was the best thing to take on 
coming in out of the cold; and I was just going to 
offer to make her one at wy own fire, when she inter- 
rupted me, with a tone of infinite gentleness, and yet 
that instantly told me she did not require any help. 
‘Susan is very thoughtful, and always puts every- 
thing ready, if I like to make a fire; but to-night I 
am really not cold, only tired,’’ (‘‘tired !—God knows 
she was that,’’) and wanting sleep. Good night, sir, 
and thank you very much for coming to let me in.”’ 
And then she took the candle from my hand, and with 
@ pretty little gesture, very friendly, but not without 
a certain pathetic dignity, poor child! bade me good 
night, and passed into her rcom. 
By eight next morning, she was giving a lesson to 
a pupil, the only house-pupil she had, who came to 
her three times a week at that hour, because Miss 
Phillips, our land-lady, did not like anything ‘‘pro- 
fessional’? going on under her roof. 
*‘T would have mentioned to you, sir, that we had 
a professional lady in the house,’’ said Miss Lucinda 
Phillips,lingering after depositing my weekly bill upon 
the breakfast table, and evidently wishing to explain 
away the occurrence of the night. ‘I should have 
mentioned our having a professional person in the 
house, when you took the apartments, only that we 
know Miss Weston’s habits are so quiet that she isn’t 
likely to disturb any one. As to her troubling you 
last night, it was the merest accident, I can assure 
you, sir. She was playing for a young people’s party 
at Mrs. Bethel’s in Cavendish Square; and ag the 
night was dry, and the distance so short, she thought 
she might as well save her car fare by w«lking home. 
I told her how imprudent it was, this morning, and 
she regrets as much as my sister and I do that you 
should have the annoyance of opening the door for 
The Misees Phillips were sisters of middle age and 
staunch propriety, and their establishment was pri- 
vate house—that is to say, a card printed ‘‘Apart- 
ments’’ was always by, the staticner’s window 
tround the corner, not own, when their rooms 
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Lucinda at heart was quite upon ‘the captain's side 
—that most of the results of those ient hours’ 
work, those early lessons, those midnight vigils, went 
to support an idle, dissipated husband, who neglected, 
and affected to be ashamed of the faithful bands that 

tk A story altogether, sir,” 

“It's an unfortunate al er, sir,’ 
said Miss Lucinda; ‘‘and though I don’t deny that 
the captain is gay, and goes about to races and such 
things, and —- every farthing he can get out of 
her on himself and his own pleasures; still, every one 
must allow it is a hard thing for a gentleman of fam- 
ily to be brought to see his wife work. He says him- 
self he'd never have had to leave the army, if he had 
not married, and perhaps he wouldn’t; but as it took 
all her little fortune of two thousand pounds to pay 
his debts, and as he was obliged still to sell his com- 
mission, to save himself from going to jail, I can’t 
myself say that [ think it was altogether his wife who 
ruined him. However that may be, ruined he was. 
His friends —and he’s got the very highest oonnec- 
tions—refused to help him any more; and Amelia with 
a baby six months old, very weak in her own 
health, was thrown, you may say, upon the world; 
for the captain, peor gentleman, he was so cut up 
about it all, that he went off abroad with what little 
money they had—to Baden, I think it was—for the 
summer. [t was then Mrs. Fitzgerald took to music 
as a profession. Her own friends were too poor to 
help her much as to money, but from one to another 
they recommended her on as a teacher, and when the 
captain came home at the end of a twelve-month, he 
found her maintaining herself and the baby too. 

‘Well, sir,’’ proceeded Miss Lucinda pathetically, 
‘of course it was a great eome-down—a very great 
come-down for a gentleman to find his wife going from 
house to house as a music mistress; but bit by bit she 
brought him round to consent, provided—poor fellow! 
that she would take her maiden name again, so as to 
run no risk of disgracing him or his connection; and 
this she has done from that time, about two years ago, 
till now. The way she came to live with us was this: 
as she got on her teaching it was found a disadvan- 
tage for her to live in a poor part of the town, and 
through the recommendation of a relation of the cap- 
tain’s—for he quite keeps up with a number of the 
best society still—my sister and I were induced to let 
her have our smallest downstair set. The lady who 
recommended her hadn’t an idea that the young per- 
son she was befriending was the captain's own wife, 
nor had we either, of course. But the first night she 
came, poor thing, she called my sister and me into 
the room, and told us the whole story. She had been 
advised not to do so, she said, but she would not live 
in our house a day and deceive us; Captain Fitzgerald 
was her husband. He was above her in birth, and 
now that she was obliged to earn her bread, they 
thought it wiser for a time that she should take her 
maiden name again, especially as the captain’s Lon- 
don’s friends believed her to be dead. 

‘But I am not dead,’’ she said, trying to smile, 
and then ending by bursting into tears. ‘I’m his 
wife, and some dgy when Iam richer we shall live 
together again and have our own house.’? And then 
she told us about her child, sir, and how glad it would 
be to see her, if we would allow it sometimes, and 
gave us references if we wanted to ascertain the truth 
of her story, which we’ve never done or wished to do,”’ 
added Miss Lucinda warmly. ‘The next time the 
captain called, my sister told him we were aware 
how matters stood, and the captain behaved most 
beautiful, sir!’ Miss Lucinda almost wept. ‘‘And 
he took my sister’s hand—for he’s no more pride than 
if he was nothing—and his first cousin an Honorable, 
and his aunt married to a peerof the realm—and 
said he should look upon us both as sisters, and that 
he recommended his dear Amelia to our sacred care. 
Till then we had had our doubts as to keeping the 
young person, for charity is one thing and respecta- 
bility is another; but the moment the captain spoke so 
honorable we felt what our duty was, and we’ve kept 
it. His wife might owe us a twelvemonth’s rent, and 
neither [ nor my sister would so much as name it to 
her. Poor gentleman, we know ourselves what it is 
to be reduced in rank.’’ 

I inquired what the captain was like, as I should 
wish to recognize him if we ever met, and was answered 
by an ecstatic catalogue of male charms from Miss 
Lucinda. Captain Fitzgerald was, she averred, the 
gentleman all over; had long, fair whiskers, an eye- 
glass, stood six feet one at least without his boots, and 
had quite the military air. ‘‘And how he dresses so, 
poor gentleman, I don’t know!’ added Miss Luciuda 
mysteriously, ‘‘for be says he’s always unfortunate at 
bets and cards, too, and that none of his friends ever 
help him with a shilling. However, one thing is cer- 
tain—Mrs, Fitzgerald is making much more money 
since she has taken to play at balls. Ten shillings a 
night, as she says, is princely pay compared to lessons. 

1 was at a little Christmas evening party a few 
nights later, at the house of one of my oldest friends, 
and in the hired musician of the evening [ recognized 
my fellow lodger. In her Cinderella black dress, and 
with her pale, worn looking face, the brave little wo- 
man seemed fairer to me than any of the flushed, 
wreathed and white muslined angels of the party. 
Her physique had the same character as her playing. 
Beauty of feature she had not, but there was a look of 
quiet strength about the clear, cut lips, and deep set, 
iron gray eyes,which riveted you strangely and instant- 
ly to her. And her hair in itself was a beauty! Such 
a mass of naturally waved gold brown hair as it was, 
drawn with careless grace from her broad forehead, 
and twisted in a thick coil about the little classical 
head. There were many lovely Parisian wreaths, and 
a great deal of lovely Parisian hair worn by the twen- 
ty or thirty young ladies in my friend’s drawing- 
room; but none of the female coiffures there scemed 
to me at all to compare with pocr Amelia’s simple 
bands of waving gold. 

Did her husband think so too? I wonder. For 
reader, her husband was there—there dancing to his 
wife’s music, and looking as unconcerned a fine gen- 
tleman as you ever saw in your life. I was standing 
close beside the piano when Capt. Fitzgerald’s name 
was announced, and for a moment I noticed that the 
time varied ominously in the waltz Amelia was work- 
ing under. Then she rallied—I imagine it was not 
the first meeting of this kind between this husband 
and wife—and played on steadily and without flagging 
through the remainder of the immutable twenty-one 
dances, 

Only once I saw her eyes fixed upon her husband’s 
face. [t wasin a galop; and Capt. Fitzgerald was 
dancing with a tall and stately young woman in white 
tulle, and crowned with roses—Miss Barbara A:hton, 
the belle of the room. Just as they were whirling 
past the piano, it occurred, I conclude, to Miss Ash- 
ton that the music was not fast enough for her taste, 
for she looked up softly into his partner’s face, and 
then requested him to ‘‘bid the young person to amend 
her time.” And her partner obeyed her. He stop- 
ped, leaned, (with that urbane air of which Miss Lu- 
cinda had spoken) and said : ‘‘= little faster, if you 
please,’’ his arm still encircling the lovely Barbara’s 
waist. And then Amelia looked at him. Heaven 
grant no woman may ever look at me with eyes like 
those! And still, poor child, it was a look of love. 

I went up, later in the evening, to the lady of the 
house, and carelessly mentioned the captain’s name. 
Who was Capt. Fitzgerald, and had they known him 
long? I did not remember seeing him at any of their 
parties before. 

“Well, in a certain way, we have known him a 
long time,’’ she answered. ‘‘He was in the same reg- 
iment, you know, as my brother Frederick, and that 
brought him a good deal about our house when we 
were living at Brighton, and the th was sta- 
tioned there. What he has been doing for the last 
two or three years, nobody knows. He got into terri- 
ble difficu'ties some time ago, had to leave the army, 
and went wrong altogether—made a low marriage in 
short—but as one sees him out again, known and 
alone, most likely his wife is dead, or has left him. 
Capt. Fitgerald is not at alla person I admire, or 
would encourage about my daughters,’’ she added; 
‘but he dances sqe@@@mtifally that Alice would have 
him invited; and as we met him atthe Dacres’ last 
week, it shows there can be nothing very wroug about 
him now; for you know that old Lady DVacres is so 
particular in these matters.’’ 

I left London on the afternoon of the next day, and 
as I was getting into my cab at Miss Phillips’ door, 
had akind little farewell nod from Amelia. Her 
usual pale face was lit up, and flushed with smiles; a 
sturdy, yellow haired boy had got his arm tight 
around her neck; and the silhouette of the captain’s 
profile—long whiskers, eye glass and all—was dimly 
discernible in behind the window curtains. It was a 
New Year’s day; sol concluded that this excellent 
man was rendering his wife supremely blessed by, con- 
descending to eat his turkey and plum pudding in 
that humble room. Would Amelia have loved him 
better, had the captain been an honest man, a plain, 
hard working, simple hearted fellow, denying himself 
to keep her and her child in comfort, slaving day 

after day, and night after mght—asI have known 
some do—and considering himself amply rewarded if 
by any extra work of his, he could her caprice 
for adress, ora trip to the sea, ora velvet suit for 
the child ? 

I am not able to answer the question satisfactorily; 
I only know how well itis for men that there are so 
mavy Amelias in the world.—Chamber’s Edingburg 
Journal. 





Fathfal unto Death. 


Instinct often shows human nature. In Greenwood 
Cemetery stands, in a little corner of a shaded and 
secluded nook, a pretty monument of white marble, 
over the remains of an officer who was killed at An- 


tietam. During the entire insula campaign this 
officer was attended by 8 faithful Ape a hen 
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rash; humble, but not servile; patient but not 
sible; constant, but not obstinate; cheerful 
light; rather be sweet-tempered than 
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| amet yg AND HOUSEKEEPERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


TAEHE NOTICE ! 
CHEAP SOAP, and at the the 
IF YOU WANT ey tte same time, the very 


SAPONIFIER, OR CONCENTRATED LYE, 
The Beadyg Family Soap Uaker. 


The only genuine Lye in the market. A box of it will maka 
much more soap than Potash or any bogus Lye. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pennsylv’a Salt Manufacturing Co., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Importers of CRYOLITE, and Manufacturers of 
the following Standard Chemicals: 


Natrona Bi Carb. Soda, 
“ Sal Soda, 


Porous Alum, 
Muriatic Acid, 
Refd. 


Chior of Calcium, 
Fluoride, “ 


Natrona 8*leratus, 
“ Caustic 
“ Bul Acid. 
«Refi. Baponite 
4 Salt, Saponifier, 
« Copperar, etc. 
MOREY & OO., 
118 Water Street, Beston, 
Agents for New England. 





B A. FAHNESTOCK’S 
© 


VERMIFUGBE, 


THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
REMEDY FOR WOR”M 
That kas ever been Discovered. 


This celebrated specific for Worms is used with the utmost 
freedom and confidence by gentlemen who have obtained emi- 
nence in the medical profession, and many of these, throwing 
aside their prejudices, have cheerfully given certificates testifying 
a superiority. It is used extensively, for the simple reason 
t 
Nothing has yet been discevered which can 
be substituted in its place. 

And it is given without appreh »b every one knows 
its perfeot safety. It has now been before the pubic for over 
“Forty \ £48,” and has atiested its superiority in thousands of 
cases, throughout all parts of the world. 


It is the imperative duty of every parent to 
watch the health of his child, and to provide 
himself with this poteut specific. 


Be careful to observe the initials of the name, and see that 
you get 


“B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE.” 


B. A. FAHNESTOOK’S SON & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sele Proprictors. 


An Antidote for Tobacco. 


great remedy invariably removes all de 
utceo, and is entirely vegetable und har 








is 


lists of testimonials, re’ 
Agents wanted. Addr 
City, N. J. 


6. ele., SENT PREP. 
r. T. BR. Ausortt, Jersey 


One Box or Antt- 
IT NEVER FAILS, 
"s Station, Pa. 
ained eleren 
h by using 
8. D. Bowes, Prospect Wi 
tun U. 8. Treasury, Secretary's 
send a supply of Antipote. ‘The one re 
done its work surtry. 0. T. E 


[Trade Mark x Copyrtghted.} 
P3m37 


ISS PEARCE’S FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH 


BOARDING ANDO DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
97 Lexington ave., cor. Twenty-seventh st., New York. 


The utmost care taken to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
Elementary B b Especial attention given to Modern Lan- 
guages, Music and Art, and every care taken to insure a useful, 
pelite and scientific Bducation. Physical Culture attended to, 
with baths, exercise in the open air and in the Gymnasium. 
Commencement of School Year. Sept 17th. Circulars, with 
E. 








full particulars, upon application. References: Rev. H. 
Montgomery, D. D.,and 8 H. Weston, N. Y. 8w32P 


LADY 


Who has been cured of great nervous debility, after many years 
of misery, desires to make known to all fellow sufferers the sure 
mesns of relief. Address withstamp, MRS. M. MERRITT, P. 
0. Box 368, Boston, Mass., and the prescription will be sent free 
by return mail. 8 33P 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


For Children Teething. 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER FAILING SUCCESS IN THOU- 
SANDS OF CASES. 

Tt not only relieves the child from pain, but 
invigorates the stomach and bowels, correcta 
acidity, and gives tone and energy to the wholo 
system. It will also instantly relieve 
Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the BEST end SUREST REM- 
EDY IN THE WORLD, in all cases of DYS~- 
ENTERY and DIAKRHA IN CHILDREN, 
whether arising from teething or any other cause, 

Full directions for using will accompany eacb 
bottle. $ 

Be sure and call for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP,” 
Having the fac-simile of “ Cuntis & Penxrys,” 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base 
imitations, 


6m30P 
Bp4tcuatons HAIR DYE. 





This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world; the only true 
and perfect Dye; harmless, reliable, instantaneous; no disap- 
pointment ; no ridiculous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad 
dyes ; invigorates and leaves the hair soft and beautiful black or 
brown. Bold by all Druggists and Perfumers ; and properly ap- 


plied at Batchelor’s Wiz Factory, No. 16 Bond Street N. ¥. Ply8 
Sold in Augusta by TITCOMB & DORR. 


VALUABLE GIFT. 


80 pages. DR. 8.8. FITCH'S “DOMESTIC FAMILY PHY- 
SLCIAN” describes all Diseases and their Remedies. Sent by 
mail a ~~ DR.8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York, 

m23 


ERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Superior 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
Of Pearl. lvory, Horn, Bone, Ebdooy,aud Cocus Handks 
Ais , exclusive Mavutacturers of the Patent 


HARD 
RUBBER 
HANDLE, 


Which is THE MOST DURABLE HANDLE EVER 
KNOWN. 


fe is much less « zpeusive wee ivory. 
talways retunse its polish when in use. 
It is W Nor 10 BECOME LOOSS tn the 


It te nce atfected by HOT WATER. 
Also, a Silver Flated Solid Cast Steel 
Table Knife—a new thing. 


For saie by all the Panay dealers 1a Catlery 
throughout the United States, and by whe 


MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, 
No. 45 Beekman 8t., New York, 
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HILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 

37 UNION SQUARE, Broadway. N. Y., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

Smuith’s Unrivalled American Organs. 


Also Superior Pianos, and Publishers of 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


NV. B.—We will rent our Organs by the month, letting the 
rent pay for them. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
ANTED. 


AGENTS to sell Abbett’s very popular “Life of Grant,’’ 
tbe only work containing accurate likenesses of the General's 


and mother. Also, for a ving enlitied 
ae SHORE TO SHORE.” 3. B. RU! Boston, 
ass. 


evenesn COCOAINE, 

A PERFECT HAIR DRESSING! 

For Preserving and beau the ender 
danetaeee S aont 

the peculiar which 


properties 
of the human hair. It is 
the Best and Cheapest HAIR-DRESSING in the world. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 6w37P 


ANTED! WANTED! 
for 
aah 
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ICULTURAL AND FAMIL Y NEWSPAPER 


T° THE PUBLIC. 

The matters in controversey between the Subscribers and 
The Florence Sewing Machine Company, 
have been adjusted, and Agents and customers of that Company 
peed fea no interference with or claim upon them by us. 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO, 

GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 

THE SINGER MFG. COMPANY. 
By. 8. J. GORTON, 


EUsT Their Attorney in Fact. 


ANTED, AGENTS 
introduce the GENUINE IM- 


$75 to $200 per month to 
PROVED COMM SENS* FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Price $18. Address, SECOMB & OV., PITIBUKGH, Pa., or 
BOSTUN, MASS. 487E 








GENTS WANTED, 


$175 PER MONTH to sell THE GENUINE OROIDE HUNT- 
ING CABED WATCHES, the best imitation gold watches in the 
market. Price 
OROIDE WA’ 


HE NORTH GRANVILLE 
LADIES SEMINARY 
WILL COMMENCE IT3 FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 8E8- 
BION on Tuesday, Sept. 8th 
With the Green Mountains on the East, and the East. and the 
Adirondack on the West, the situation is unsurpassed either in 
beauty of scenery or healthiness of climate. A regular Grada- 
ating Course is laid out in the solid bianches, acd an Optional 
in Art, Music and Languages. 
Teachers of long experiemce and known ability are employed 
in each of the Departments 
For catalogue or further particulars, address, 
pues W. W. DUWD, A. B., Principal. 


North Granville, N. Y. 
awe D INSTITUTE, 


For Boys. Intelligent instruction. Christian training, gywuas- 
tics, military drill and boating. 19th year begins Sept. 7. Send 


for circular. 
W. ©. WILLCOX, A. M. Stamford, Conn. 


437E 
$2 TO $5 
‘or every hour’s service, 


without risk 











pleasant and honorable employment 
Desirable for all—ladies, ministers, farmers, mer- 
chants, me soldiers, everybody. 
437K T. NEWELL & CO., 48 Broad 8t., N. Y. 


pocurnsas WANTING PATENTS, 


Send for Circulars to DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 8t., Wash- 
ington, D. C 4378 


$200 PER MONTH 


Sure and no money required in advance. Agents wanted ev- 
erywhere, male or female to selt our Patent Everlasting White 
Wie Clothes Lines. Every family should have this article. 
¥ Y. Trib.’) Address American Wing Co. 76 William st. N. 
. or 16 Dearborn st. Chicago. E4t37 








GPEER's STANDARD 
WINE BITTERS! 


u04 


THE BEST BITTERS 


“SNOSUNA ATHVEAM 


’ 
Fer the Sickly, 
Fer the Aged, 
Fer Females, 
Fer Spring Use !! 


EF NO BITTERS BQUAL TO THEM ? gs 
Speer’s Standard Wine Bitters 


—-MADE OF—— 


Wine, Herbs and Roots. 
Speer’s Celebrated Wine, so well known, with 


Peruvian Bark. 
Camomile Flowers, 

Snake Reet, 

Wild Cherry Bark, 
Giager, 

and such other HERBS and ROOTS as will in all cases assist 
Digestion, promote the Secretion of the Bystem in the natural 
chanr eis, and give 


TONE AND VIGOR 
—T0 THE— 


Young and Old, Male and Female! 


All use it with wonderful Success. Brings COLOR to the pale 
white lips, 


BLOOM AND BEAUTY 
To the thin, pale, and care worn countenance. 


Cures, Fever and creates APPITI[TE, Try them. Use none 
other. Ask for SFEER’S STANDARD BITTERS, Sold by 


Druggists and Grocers. See that my signature is over the cork 
of each bottle 


For sale by E.L. STANWOOD & CO.,47 & 49 Middle &t. 
Portland. 


ALFRED SPEER, 
8m34 





Ss 1 00 A MONTH 


permanent business; full particulars free by return mail. 
dress C. L. VAN ALLEN, 43 New st. N. Y. City E4137 





VHE FINEST STRAWBERRY 


handsome, productive and high fltvored. 
circular, with testimonials of Chas. Downing, Thos. Méhan, H 
cants. Plants, (by mail, postage paid.) $3 per doz. 


EDW’D J. EVANS & Co. York, Pa. East 


Can be made by agents, ma'e or female ina new, pleasant, 
Ad- 


FOR AMATEUR CTLTURE: NAPOLEON III.—Large, 
Tilustrated descriptive 


E. Hooker, and other leading Horticu'turatisis, msiled to appli- 


Nurserymen, dealers and clubs supplied at reduced rates. 


Passaic, N. J.. and 243 Broadway, New York. 
fold in Augusta by TITCOMB & DORR, Draggists. 


. oe AMERICAN BEE-HIVE. 








The Great Quieting Remedy for Children. 
Contains NO MORPHINE OR POISON- 
OUS DRUG; sure to Regulate the Bowels ; 
allays all Pain; 
Stomach; makes sich and weak childron 
STRONG and HEALTHY; cures Wind Colic, 
Griping, Inflammation of the Bowels, and 
all complaints arising from the effects of 
Teething. Call for Mother Bailey's Quieting 
Syrup, and take no other, and you are safe. 

Sold by Druggists and all dealers in Med- 
icine. 


A. RICHARDS, New London, Conn., 


Agent for the United States. 
W. ¥. PHILLIPS & CO, Wholsale Agents, Portiand, Maine 
For sale in Augusta by F. W. KINSMAN. 6m2iE 


| F ee 


PROF. CHIRISTYS FATR LOTTO is neat, clean, pure, unifonn 
and reliable, and richly perfumed for the trilet. It contains no 
Sugar of Lead or other poisonous minerals or oils. It makes 
the hair glossy and beautiful, removes dandruff, restores gray 
hair to its original color—will grow hair on baid heads and can 
be used as a hair dressing forever without the slightest in- 
jury to the brain or optic nerve 
but get the pure article. 





Liberal deduction to the trade. Send for testimonials, &c. 
City. (Hand this advertisement t» your Prugeist ) 
A R. CHRISTY & CO. 
175 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, Mhio. 





THE FOUNTAIN 


\ 


WASHER ! 


er! 


CATE texwwe, witaut the LEAST INJURY. 


No Laber. No Wear. Ne Tear. 


fabric without application to the wash 


at a cost of $4 to $7. 

Territory for the sale In New Engi2nd, or patent cards, not less 
than twenty-five in number, giving dealers the right to manufac- 
ture. 


at wholesale and retail. 
DUNCKLEE’S, 87 Blackstone St. 


Can be seen in operation at PUND & 
E4t37 





Cease & LYON'S SEWING MACHINES, 
The most semple Shuttle Machine before the public. Un- 
equated in range of work, noiseless inoperstion. Straight Self- 
Settiny Needles, no Springs, every motion positive. N. 8. 
Swett, Gen’i Ag’t, 313 Washington St., Boston. 
(cr Acents wanted in every town in New England, to whom 
liberal inducements will be offered. 
Send for circular with terms. FAt37 
OWE 
SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 
GENERAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 
12t33E 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Go 4ates STATE 


MILITARY 
AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Reed’s Ferry, N. W., on Nashua & Concord R. R. 
REV. 8. N. HOWELL, A. M., Paincirar 
Next Term begins Sepremprr Orn. Send for Circular. 4t37E 
Yy BitMan’s THRESHING MACAINES,. 


(Established, 1834.) 











To parties wishing to purchase Threshing Machives. I will 
warrant my machine to thresh faster, better with jess repairs, of 
any machine in the market. This machine has been thoroughly 
remodeled and improved within the the last few years; (but not 
oe info the market until thorouchly tested) This machine 

as taken the first prose at every FAIR it has been exhibited. 
Send for circular with description and price, &c. 

Manufacture Water Power Separators, Portable Cider Mills, 
Turbine Water Wheels, Agricultural Implements of every de- 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 
3m35 Mechanics Row, Wivthrop, Maine. 


a RECEIVED. 
From the manu‘acturers 
M. A. & K. EF. Worcester, 
Nashua, N. H. 
DRY HOP YEAST. 


Ha ppointed Agents j beg to call every 
coetensreeel Aerts tan cos Sas se 








er BOOKS. 

Josh Billings on Ice, and other things, with Illustrations, $1 50 
The Lost Cause Regained, 1.60 
Henry Powers (Banker): How He Achieved a Fortune 


and Married 1.75 











corrects Acidity of the | 


Do not take anything else, 
If your druggist wili not gt it for you 
send direct to the manufactory. Sold by druggists, $1 per bottle; 
half dozen $5, or sent to any address on receipt of the money. 
Trade 
supplied by Demas Baanses & Co. Wholesale Agents, New York 


CLOTHES 


Self-acting Hlouschold 
Wound. 


WASHING AND CLEANSING 
clothes and all articles from the 
COs RSEST to the MOST DELI- 


A new application of Steam, forcing hot suds up through a 
tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 gallons 
in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt, grease or impurity from the 
board; only requiring to 
be put through a rinse water and made as clean and white as 
newly bleached cloth. The attachmevt can be put into any boiler 


We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful apparatus 


Sod os Saal 
ges 

-o 

jw 


Tia ee 


The undersigned having purchased the Pate nt right o 
KING & 00.8 


American Side-Opening, Movable Comb, 


BEB HIVES 


for the State of Maine, have established a factory at BANGOR 
and can supply any demand for hives 
The American is recommended by the most prominent Bee- 
keepers as the best and cheapest bive in use. It has taken the 
premiums over all others. With it bees can be managed with a 
certainty. For ladies it is a pleasant and profitable cocupation. 
We have for sale the BEE KEEKER’S TEXT BOOK, a o-m- 
plete reference book for the management of bees in any hive. 
| Price 40 cents, post paid, In paper covers; 75 cents bound. Al- 
so, HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS, coptaining much valuab'e in- 
formation, sent free to any address. We sre prepared to furnish 
ITALIAN QUEENS f om the very best imported stock. 
Address, PAINE & EMERSON, Charieston, Me. 
Charleston, August 1, 1848. Sur 


| —9, MACHINES, 


A. 








Parties about to purchase Threshing Machines will find it fo 
their interest not to do so, until they have conferred with us in 
regard to our new and improved machine for 1868. We guaran- 
tee it to be superior in every reapr cts to any other. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, 
10133 West Waterville, Me. 


ODD’S NERVINE AND INVIGORATOR. 


This Medicine isa NERVE TONIC. It stops the waste of ¥i- 
tality, braces the Nerves, and regulates the system. Sileepless- 
ness, Irritability, Loss of Energy, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, local Weakness, and a general failing of the mental 
and bodily functions, are the common indications of Nervous Dis 
ease. Dodd's Nervine and lnvigorator is a complete Specific for 
~  aaeeemes It is also the best, as it is also the most agree- 
a 


Remedy for Female Complaints. 


Ever offered to the public. Prostration of Strength, Hysteria— 
retained, excessive, irregular or painful menses—yiold to its 
magic power. 

TO MOTHERS. 


Mothers! we also commend this NERVINE for use in the dis- 
eases which afflict children while Teething, as certain to afford 
quick and grateful relief. The stupefying Syrups, of which Up- 
ium is the principal ingredient, are dangerous to life, impair the 





functions of the stomach and bowels, and actually impede the 
healthy growth of your offpring. To care wind eolic, regu- 
late the bowels. soften the gums, and relieve pain, the NERVIN E 
will always be found sate and efficient 

Den't use Anything Else! 
107 Dodd’s Nervine contains no OPIUM or other poisonous in- 
gredient. For sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 

H. B. STORER & CO., Proprietors, 

9m5 


No. 75 Fulton &t., New York. 
as 





Improved Self-Acting 
HAND LOOM. 


Is in every way adapted to the wants of the people. 


It weaves either cotton or woolen warp, course or fpne, home 
spun or factory yarn. 

From 15 to 35 yards can be woven on it in a day. 
No skillis required to weave with this Loom, for the whole 
work is done by simply turning a crank. 

A dozen different kinds of cloth can be woven on the same 
warp. 

The Loom can be seen in operation at our office. Descriptive 
Circulars and samples of cloth sent or application with Stamp. 

8. WELLS & OO., Agents, 

3m27 113 Federal St., Portland 
R. WEST'S 


BOTANIC BALSAM! 


For Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Soreness 
of the Lungs, Whooping-cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Canker, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
Sold in Augusta by E. FULLER & SON, F. W. KINSMAN, 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, WM. C. SIMMONS. ly8 


(s- MIRROR STOVE POLISH. 


Me. 














The best in the market, 

Gives a Brilliant Black Lustre. 
Is free from dust, smoke, or smell. 

Cc. W. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprictors, 


NORTH BERWICK. 


8. 8. BROOKS & OO., Agents, Auguste. 8m34 


[™PoRntayt To FARMERS, 


Gardeners, Housckeepers, Ship Owners, &c+ 
USE COWIN & BRAHAWM’S 
MAGIC VERMIN AND BED BUG DESTROYER! 


This infallable preparation is certain death to Rats, Mice, Bee? 
tles, Roaches, Mo<quetos, &c. Rats and Mice eat it greedily and 
die on the spot, thereby ing no pl t odor. Sold in 
packets at 25 cents, 60 cents and $1—a saving by taking larger 
sizes. (CY Packets sent free of expense on receipt of 

3m29* TITOOMB & DORR, Druggists, Auzu 


C W. COCHRANE & CO.,, 
- MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roofs and Roofing Materials. 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs applied throughou 
Nev Kngland States on most favorable terms and warranted. 
large stock of Dry and Tarred Paper for 

and Roofing Compos 

our own maoafacture, well 

for shipping and will be 





sta. 
a 





sold at the lowest cash price. 
14 Office, 54 Kilby St, Boston, Mase. 


- $$ 
THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 





a 
HOMAN & BADGER 
Office Wrest Bud Kennebec Bridge, dugusta 


Bok EiRioar, jane 


$2.00 per Annum in Advance, 


, $2.60 will be charged 
If not pold within 8 months voces . _ 




















